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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  toriter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  icith  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron -hands  of  the  law;  \f  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander .  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


Act  of  1871  when  the  startling  success  of  the  Prussians 
suggested  the  advisability  of  putting  our  slender  forces  on 
the  soundest  possible  footing.  The  effect  of  the  present 
Act  would  be  to  complete  the  parallel  between,  the  two 
occasions.  When  the  panic  caused  by  the  ambition  of 
Napoleon  had  passed  away,  the  provisions  of  the  Brokerage 
Act  were  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance.  Now,  when  the 
fear  or  the  emulation  of  the  Prussians  begins  to  subside,  it 
is  proposed  to  relax  the  stringency  of  the  reform  of  1871. 
Only  the  present  authorities  are  bolder  or  more  blundering 
than  their  predecessors,  and,  -instead  of  winking  at  the 
violation  of  the  law,  come  frankly  forward  and  propose  to 
abrogate  the  law  itself — to  sanction  what  the  reformers 
of  1809  would  have  considered  a  gross  and  flagrant  inde¬ 
cency.  This  is  something  like  retrogression  1 

The  warmth  with  which,  as  we  were  told  by  an  unanimous 
and  admiring  chorus  of  newspaper  correspondents,  the  young 
King  of  Spain  was  welcomed  by  **his  people”  appears 
to  have  rapidly  cooled  down.  The  attitude  of  the  nation  is 
now  said  to  be  '^cold,  but  respectful.”  It  is  affirmed  that 
Don  Alfonso  himself  is  so  depressed  by  the  frigid  demeanour 
with  which  the  grave  Castilians  have  met  him  that  he  has 
been  with  difficulty  restrained  from  throwing  up,  as  Amadeo 
did,  the  thankless  task  of  “saving  society”  against  its  will. 
His  sister,  the  Countess  of  Girgenti,  has  been  sent  to  him  to 
restore  his  courage  and  to  keep  him  up  to  his  Royal  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  as  yet  uncertain  how  far  her  admonitions  may  be 
successful ;  but,  meantime,  the  reactionary  party  are  gaining 
ground  in  the  Royal  Council,  and  threatening. to  overthrow 
the  compromises  on  which  Alfonso’s  throne  was' built;  the 
Carlists  are  again  showing  a  bold  front,  and  it  seems  from 
the  Convention  lately  concluded  between  their  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  the  Alfonsist  Minister  of  War  arran^ng  for  a 
rronoral  AvpliancTA  ATid  thft  orouer  treatment  of  nrisonersand 
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see  that  the  Liberal  party  mean  to  offer  a  determined 
resistance  to  the  passing  of  the  Regimental  Exchanges  Bill. 
The  Committee  on  this  measure  has  been  postponed  till 
Monday  next,  and  the  notice-paper  furnishes  a  curious 
illustration  of  legitimate  Parliamentary  tactics,  showing 
how  surprising  a  number  of  real* and  substantial  amend¬ 
ments  can  be  proposed  on  so  short  a  Bill.  Mr.  Whitwell 
proposes  to  extend  the  Bill  to  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates,  and  to  strike  out  the  reference  to  the  Broker- 
3];e  Acts  of  1809  ;  which  proposal  would  simply  have  the 
eject  of  extending  the  present  facilities  for  exchange  to 
private  soldiers,  and  prohibiting  any  additional  facilities 
or  advantages  to  officers.  Sir  Henry  Havelock  proposes 
that  no  officer  shall  be  allowed  to  pay  for  an  exchange 
i^hich  should  better  his  prospects  of  promotion  ;  which 
st '  ^  at  one  evil  of  the  Bill,  but  leaves  the  main  evil 
un  uched.  Mr.  Childers  proposes  that  no  officer  shall  be 
a  o\^  to  pay  for  an  exchange  between  two  other  officers ; 
w  1C  would  pare  away  another  rotten  branch  of  the 
measure.  Mr.  Trevelyan  proposes  that  the  provisions  of 
e  ct  should  apply  only  to  officers  who  entered  before 
iwc  ase  was  abolished ;  an  embarrassing  proposal  which 
have  a  difficulty  in  refusing  if  they  are 
taking  a  step  beyond  redressing  the  griev- 
TTawf  °  ^  Commissioners’  Report.  Finally,  Captain 

terms  of  every  exchange  should  be 
pTAlia  o  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  a  return  of  all 
*1,  R6s  should  be  laid  annually  before  Parliament.  .Of 
amendments  Mr.  Whitwell’s,  which  would 
which  i^^^*  out  of  existence,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan’s, 


he  true  character  of  the  Regimental  Exchanges  Bill  is 
^  seen  by  a  little  historical  retrospect.  We  have  twice 
boi^  made  resolute  efforts  to  improve  our  army, 

times  under  fear  of  invasion ;  and  on  both  occasions 
Th'  object  of  reform  has  been  the  Purchase  system, 
tui^ed^h^^'^^  weak  point  to  which  the  authorities  have 
peril  attention  in  moments  of  supposed  national 

yji  i’  ^  efficiency  of  the  army  became  a  matter  of 

count^^^^^V  Act  of  1809  was  passed  when  the 
V  was  threatened  with  invasion  bv  Napoleon  L  :  the 
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Some  facta  of  impoftance,  bearing  on  the  present  state  o& 
the  foroas,  came  oat  in  the  debate  on  the  Army  Estimates; 
Air.  Hardy  during  his  inspection  of  the  troops  at  Aldershot^ 
was  told  that  the  gunners  in  the  Artillery  were  not  of  a 
high  class,  **  or  of  that  physique  which  would  enable  them  to 
deal  with  heavy  guns.”  The  Cavalry  recruits  were  reported 
of  fair  quality,  but  in  some  of  the  Infantry  regiments 
**  the  men  appeared  not  only  deficient  in  physique,  but  not 
to  have  in  them  the  capacity  of  becoming  strong  men.” 
As  we  are  informed  that  these  wretched  weeds  were 
obtained  from  a  class  not  likely  to  furnish  strong  men,” 
it  seems  allowable  to  infer  their  origin  to  have  been  urban 
gutters.  Respecting  the  Brigade  depots,  which  General 
Taylor  still  regards  with  almost  maternal  affection,  Mr. 
Hardy  felt  compelled  to  admit  that  so  far  they  had  not 
fulfilled  expectations,  because  recruits  generally  enlist  at 
‘  a  distance  from  their  homes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sneers 
of  their  neighbours.”  Veiy  reprehensible  conduct  in  the 
recruits,  no  doubt,  but  might  not  the  fact  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained  before  three  millions  and  a-half  were  wasted  in  the 
construction  of  these  useless  depots  ?  Finally,  the  Secre- 
tary-for-War  congratulated  the  nation  on  the  majority  of 
the  men  being  of  'Hhe  same  class  as  they  had  always 
obtained.”  After  this  startling  admission,  farther  argu- 
•  ment  about  the  results  achieved  by  the  late  so-cafled 
reorganisation  of  the  Army  in  1871-2  becomes  futile.  The 
decided  purpose  of  the  scheme  being  to  fill  the  ranks  with 
a  better  class  of  recruits,  its  failure  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  men  are  of  the  same  t3q)e  as  formerly.  This 
being  the  case,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  give  General 
Taylor  a  hint  that  he  may  speak  out  plainly  and  without 
reservation  ?  Otherwise  he  still  remains  among  those 
officers  mentioned  by  Colonel  Mure,  ‘'who  are  afraid  to 
speak  out  lest  if  their  statements  came  to  the  years  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  their  professional  prospects  might  be 
blighted.”  The  other  points  touched  upon  by  this  frankly- 
spoken  officer,  as  well  as  by  other  members,  must  be 
reserved  for  a  future  occasion. 

The  so-called  “Social  Democrats”  of  Germany  have 
issued  a  programme  which  approaches  closely  enough  the 
Communistic  doctrine.  They  have  also  announced  that,  in 
Alay  next,  a  meeting  will  be  held — place  yet  unknown— 
where  an  endeavour  will  be  mode  to  effect  a  compromise 
between  the  different  sections  of  the  party,  which  have  for 
years  been  estranged  from  each  other  by  the  fiercest  feuds 
and  personal  rivalries.  The  name  of  “  Social  Democrats  ” 
was  formerly  borne  by  advanced  German  patriots  of  Repub¬ 
lican  creed,  but  is  now  used  for  an  Internationalist  sect, 
whose  leaders  are  mainly  occupied  with  attacks  against  the 
most  thorough-going  Radicals.  The  result  of  the  endless 
bickerings  and* of  the  mutual  jealousy  among  the  several 
branches  of  this  Internationalist  sect  has  been  a  signal  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  party.  At  this  moment  its  two  organs  at 
Berlin  and  Leipzig  are  said  to  be  in  sore  distress.  It  is 
owing  to  this  steady  decline  that  the  leaders  have  found  it 
necessary  to  attempt  some  reconciliation ;  but  whether  the 
experiment  will  succeed  is  more  than  can  be  stated  now. 
Among  the  German  working-class  at  large,  the  better  prac¬ 
tical  views  are  represented  by  an  advanced  paper,  called 
Der  Gffwerk~Verein  (^“Tlne  Trades’  Union,”)  an  organ  similar 
to  the  Dee-Hive  in  this  country. 

The  Encyclical  addressed  by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
o  e  OKurch  of  England  to  their  clergy  at  the  beginning  of 
..  ?  liM  nut  received  with  much  enthusiasm,  and 
It  IS  difficult  for  the  orc^a.^  what  it  contains  to 

juBtiiy  the  statement  of  the  Times,  that  it  **  aesei  vuo  and 
will  receive  the  gravest  attention.”  What  recommends  it 
to  the  Times  is  the  fact  that  it  does  not  propose  to  do  any- 
thing.  “  Last  session  closed  amid  demands  on  all  sides  for 
further  legislation,  for  amendments  of  the  Rubrics  now 
about  to  be  enforced,  and  for  restraint  of  doctrine  no  less 
than  of  oeremoniatl.  Six  month’s  reflection  has  brought 
clergy  and  people  alike  to  a  more  prudent  frame  of  mind ; 
and  there  is  a  general  agreement  to  avoid,  at  least  for  the 
preMnt,^  any  further  legislative  disturbance  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  Profound  indifference  would  seem  to  be  a  more 
appropriate  frame  of  mind  for  receiving  thia  programme 


<  than  profound  attention.  No  doubt  coaxing^  the  RitusHstg 
is  a  wisOT  policy  in  the  existing  state  of  things  than  threat¬ 
ening  them ;  but  no  policy  that  the*  Bishops  can.  adopt,  and 
not  even  the  increase  of  their  number,  can  interpose  any 
effectual  barrier  to  the  forces  that  make  for  disestablish¬ 
ment.  The  extension  of  the  Episcopate  can  hardly  over¬ 
awe  the  Ritualists  into  submission,  or  make  the  nation 
believe  more  heartily  in  the  spiritual  or  moral  value  of  a 
dogmatic  incubus  on  freedom  of  thought. 

The  value  of  Fiji  as  an  addition  to  the  Empire  is 
in  danger  of  being  over-rated  in  some  quarters.  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  has  recently  given  the  merchants  of 
New  South  Wales,  who  were  the  chief  promoters  of 
annexation,  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  worth  of  this 
new  acquisition.  He  admitted  freely  that  the'  islands  were 
“  unsurpassed  in  fertility,”  that  “  capital  would  assuredly 
flow  into  them,”  that  “  fresh  markets  would  be  opened  to 
trade,”  and  so  on.  But  he  cautioned  his  hearers  against 
hoping  that  British  colonisation  would  or  could  make  much 
way.  “  It  must  be  remembered,”  he  said,  “  that  th^  are 
within  fifteen  degrees  of  the  Equator,  and  that,  although 
comparatively  healthy,  the  conditions  inseparable  from  a 
tropical  climate  are  unfriendly  to  European  life,  and  pro¬ 
hibit  the  employment  of  white  labour.  It  must  not  he 
overlooked,  therefore,  that  under  the  most  favourable  ci^ 
cumstances  Fiji  can  only  become  a  colony  somewhat  similar 
to  Ceylon,  or  Java,  or  the  Mauritius,  producing  tropical 
products  by  means  of  black  labour  under  white  superrision 
and  superintendence.  Under  no  circumstances  can.  the 
place  develop  like  Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  or  North 
America  into  a  permanent  home  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
The  bulk  of  the  community  can  never  be  people  speakmg 
the  English  language,  but  must  be  composed  of  Onentals 
of  some  description,  as  they  alone  are  capable  of  labouring’ 
and  living  under  the  vertical  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 

A  remarkable  controversy  has  arisen  in  the  Canadiaii 
Dominion,  sudsing  out  of  the  Educational  disputes  in 
Brunswick.  The  Provincisd  Jjegislature  of  New  Bruns^dc 
has  recently  sulopted  some  thorough-going  anti-denomin^ 
tional  legislation,  and  against  this  the  Roman  Catholic 
minority  in  the  province  have  protested.  Failing  in  getting 
redress  at  home,  they  have  appesded  to  the  Dominimi  Pw* 
lisiment,  where  the  French  Csmsidians  smd  Irish  immigiante 
constitute  a  powerful  Ultramontane  party,  and  this  week  a 
motion  for  an  suldress  to  the  Crown  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Dominion  Parlisunent  praying  for  legislatK® 
to  simend  the  British  North  American  Act  in  favour  o 
denominationsJ  education  in  New  Brunswick  has 
defeated,  and  an  amendment  has  been  esuned  by  a  na^only 
of  59  declaring  it  unadvisable  to  invoke  Imperial 
to  override  the  rights  of  any  Province  of  the  Dominion,  bu 
praying  the  Queen  to  use  her  influence  with  the 
Brunswick  Legislature  with  a  view  of  modifying  the  existing 
laws  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  minority.  It  naay  be  p*n- 
sumed  that  Lord  Carnarvon  will  receive  in  discreet  silence 
this  suggestion  to  interfere,  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty,  m 
the  domestic  affairs  of  a  so-called  “self-governing  en® 
munity. 

In  another  column  we  have  drawn  attention  to  a  t^ic*^ 
case  of  Justices’  justice.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  E. 

Price,  Judge  of  the  Norfolk  County  Court,  as 
local  paper,  is  more  eccentric  and  extraordina^. 
weeks  ago  Mr.  Price,  havim/  r»4»*«*oion  to  take  the  evi  en 
ot  a  Doy,  piucea  tne  little  fellow  near  him,  and  began  ny 
asking  him  how  old  he  was.  Receiving  the*answer,  “  ten- 
eleven  next  birthday,”  he  followed  up  this  harmless  ques¬ 
tion  with  a  very  extraordinary  fire  of  cross-examination# 

“  The  Judge  :  ‘  Do  you  go  to  school  ?  ’  Boy :  ‘No.’  *  ^ 
you  read  the  Bible  ?’  ‘No,  not  by  myself.’  ‘Who  reads 
it  to  you  ?  ’  ‘  Papa.’  ‘  Do  you  go  to  church  ?  ’  ‘  I  go  to 

chapel.’  ‘What  chapel?’  ‘The  Octagon.’  [A  voit** 
‘  Unitarian.’]  Do  you  know  that  you  must  spe^ 
truth  ?  ’  ‘  Yes.'  ‘  What  do  you  know  about  God  ^  • 

lad  paused.  Efis  Honour ;  ‘  Do  you  know  that  there 
a  person  or  being  as  God?*  Boy:  ‘Yes.’  ‘Will  it 
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will  panUli  you  ?  ’  ‘  Papa.’  [A  Toioe :  ‘  Capital !’]  His  throw  away  another  of  its  measures,  and  this  time  the 

Honour :  *  It’s  a  perfect  farce  to  say  that  this  child  has  con-  abandoned  measure  is  the  most  unimpeachable  in  its  list, 
scientious  objections  to  take  an  oath.  I  won’t  hear  him.  and  the  successful  opponents  are  some  of  tne  most  obscure 
I  see  (addressing  his  father)  you  have  taught  him  the  and  unintelligent  of  its  own  followers.  It  is  almost  incredible 
smallest  amount  of  religion  possible ;  and  it  is  very  clear  that  principles  solemnly  affirmed  by  both  parties  in  both 
that  he  is  only  afraid  of  you.’  ”  Most  people  will  think  Houses  two  years  ago  should  now  be  cast  away  at  the 
that  the  boy  came  more  creditably  out  of  the  examina-  bidding  of  two  or  three  busybodies  to  whom,  on  former 


tion  than  the  Judge.  occasions,  the  Peers  did  not  give  even  the  semblance  of  a 

_  patient  hearing.  After  all,  we  must  fall  back  upon  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  famous  explanation  that,  since  the  year  1873,  ‘^many 
Scotch  members  are  not  fit,  in  the  opinion  of  156  of  their  things  have  happened.”  The  press  is  probably  right  in 
fellow-members,  to  be  entrusted  with  the  settlement  of  their  criticising  the  surrender  mainly  from  the  political  point  of 
affairs.  Pretty  nearly  all  of  the  former  voted*  for  Mr.  Vans  view.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Tory 
Agnew’s  Bill  for  abolishing  the  law  of  hypothec ;  but  they  Government,  the  Tory  Party,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
were  overruled,  and  placed  in  a  minority  of  18  by  the  the  personal  reputation  of  Afr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Cairns, 
English  members,  who  saw  that  the  law  of  distress  would  that  the  event  assumes  its  most  serious  significance.  We 
be  in  danger  if  h)rpothec  were  destroyed.  There  is  a  sub-  (Jq  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  it  can  affect,  otherwise 
stantial  difference  between  the  two,  no  doubt ;  but  we  freely  than  by  delaying,  the  settlement  of  the  Appeal  System 
grant  that  there  is,  perhaps,  a  sound  instinct  in  the  fear  '  under  the  Judicature  Act,  and  a  few  years  more  or  less  will 
that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together.  We  cannot  say  that  make  little  difference  in  the  peaceful  revolutions  of  a  country 


the  debate  elicited  any  novel  facts,  or  arguments,  unless,  ours.  One  thing  is  tolerably  certain,  that,  whatever 

itadeed,  we  by  courtesy  include  among  the  latter  some  name  be  given  to  the  highest  Court,  and  whatever  absur- 
of  the  extraordinary  expressions  urged  by  that  lover  of  dities  may  be  conceded  to  the  House  of  Lords,  we  must 
strong  knguage.  Sir  James  Elphinstone,  who  thought  that  have  an  efficient,  a  certain,  and  a  single  Court  of  Pinal 
if  the  right  of  h5rpothec  went,  there  would  be  an  opening  Appeal.  We  may  make  the  judges  Peers,  and  call  their 
for  the  manure  naerchants,  who  kept  the  land  in  an  habitual  Court  the  House  •  of  Lords,  or  we  may  solve  in  countless 
“state  of  intoxication.  ^  Perhaps  there  was  evinced,  on  other  ways  the  problem  of  reconciling  an  obsolete 
Wednesday  afternoon,  a  little  more  than  the  usual  amount  fiction  with  a  most  real  reform  ;  but  the  real  reform  wo 
of  hypocrisy  characteristic  of  debates  on  the  law  of  must  have.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  be  done  in  the 
hypothec.  There  was  fnuch  glib  enunciation  of  the  old  present  circumstances  would  be  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
baseless  story  that  it  is  maintained  in  the  interest  of  the  Hie  Judicature  Act  indefinitely  until  a  Ministry  of  greater 
small  and  poorer  class  of  tenants — an  argument  trium-  courage  and  capacity  shall  be  ready  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
phantly  refuted  by  Mr.  Barclay,  who  showed  that  the  if  House  of  Lords  chooses  to  insist  on  retaining  its 
benevolent  credit  system  was  a  myth,  and  that  **  back  rent  ”  supposed  connection  with  the  Judicature,  we  do  not  see, 
was  practically  unknown  in  Scotland.  We  are  sure  that  under  the  existing  Constitution,  any  means  of  evasion,  and 
many  advocates  of  the  ^  retention  of  the  right  would  not  ^11  that  we  can  do  is  to  require,  in  turn,  that  although  the 
^e  to  be  made  responsible  for  Mark’s  Stewart’s  facts.  Supreme  Court  may  continue  to  be  a  sham  House  of  Lords, 
Sir  James  Elphinstone  s  expressions,  and  1^.  Leeman’slaw,  shall  not  be,  as  it  so  often  hitherto  has  been,  a  sham 
and  that  there  will  be  a  pretty  general  feeling  that  an  insti-  Court  of  Law.  Lord  Salisbury’s  suggestion  that  judicial 
tntion  which  lives  by  foreign  votes  cannot  last  long.  office  of  the  highest  rank  should  carry  with  it  a  seat  in  the 

_  House  of  Lords  would  meet  the  difficulty  about  as  well  as 

any  other,  and  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  might  carry  in  ite 
The  Daily  News  of  Thursday  contains  a  lamentable  name  a  declaration  of  its  identity  with  another  place.” 
a«5ount  of  the  cottages  for  married  soldiers  of  the  Royal  This  plan,  it  may  be  recollected,  has  been  tried  with  oom- 
Artillery  on  Woolwich  Common,  which  are  described  as  plete  success  in  the  Judicature  Act  itself.  The  President  of 
“  A  Diphtheria  Nursery,”  a  Colony  of  Death.”  The  writer  one  of  the  subordinate  divisions  is  allowed  to  call  himself 
risited  the  place  in  December  last,  and  then  reported  “  how  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  his  division  is  to  be 
thew  loathsome  kennels,  built  anyhow  and  in  times  when  called  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division.  The  dignity  of  the  man 
s^tary  considerations  were  not  thought  of,  lacked  founda-  and  the  office  is  thus  preserved,  after  the  characteristic 
tions  of  any  kind,  and  were  in  a  sense  burrows,  because  a  English  manner,  by  comprehending  the  present  and  the 
portion  of  them  were  below  the  level  of  the  exterior  sur-  past  in  one  unmeaning  name.  In  the  same  way  the  appel- 
how  their  walls  were  rotten  throughout  and  exuded  late  part  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  might  be 
^thin  a  foul  rank  sweat  of  clammy  dampness ;  how  every-  called  the  House  of  Lords  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  or  the 
within  these  mockeries  of  habitations  grew  quickly  High  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Queen  s 
dewed  and  coated  with  a  pale  green  mould  such  as  grows  Bench  Division  means  the  division  that  corresponds,  through 
on  a  ripe  cheese  kept  in  a  damp  cellar ;  how  the  whole  continuity  of  personal  succession,  to  the  abolished  Court 
plaw  stewed  languidly  in  unctuous  sliminess.”  Another  of  Queen’s  Bench.  The  House  of  Lords  Court  of  Appeal 
VM  was  paid  a  few  days  ago,  and  found  no  mnendment  in  would  mean  the  High  Court  of  Appeal,  which  has  suc- 
e  Mandalous  condition  of  things.  ^'At  the  upper  end  of  ceeded  to  the  functions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
tbe  long,  dingy  row  of  shanties  there  is  still  the  foul  pond,  House  of  Lords.  H  it  should  be  decided  to  make  the 
CQarged  with  the  percolating  refuse  of  the  adjacent  Appellate  Judges  Peers  by  office  or  for  life.  Lord  Bedesdalc 
nuiery  stables,  and  with  animal  matter  and  clots  of  mis-  ought  to  take  care  that  they  are  prevented  from 
nrli*  rotting  in  its  stagnant  water,  the  surface  of  paring  in  the  discussions  of  the  House  of  i  e  .  o 

wK  foundation  of  the  cottages,  give  them  anything  but  the  n-^^ould  spoil  t^  symmetiy 

under  the  lee  of  the  banii  lu.  xjt  me  notion.  All  these  details,  however,  are  trifles,  and  it 

dl  the  dank  fungus  grows  on  the  outside  of  the  rotten,  is  only  because  the  frivolous  persons  who  insist  upon  them 
P<>roii8,  one-brick-thick  walls ;  still  the  loathsome  green  command  the  situation,  that  they  can  bear  even  to  be  men- 
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Rni  under  the  lee  of  the  banii  lu.  xjt  me  nction.  All  these  details,  however,  are  trifles,  and  it 

dl  the  dank  fungus  grows  on  the  outside  of  the  rotten,  is  only  because  the  frivolous  persons  who  insist  upon  them 
P<>roii8,  one-brick-thick  walls ;  still  the  loathsome  green  command  the  situation,  that  they  can  bear  even  to  be  men- 
Dionld,  on  which  you  can  draw  figures  with  your  stick,  rises  tioned.  Let  them  have  what  they  please,  so  long  as  the 
?  ®ot  and  more  above  the  flooring  in  the  interiors.  Still  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  not  weakened  by  the  concession. 

®jil  damp-sweat  stands  in  beads  on  the  inside  walls,  or  But  through  whose  fault  is  it  that  frivolous  persons  have 
ro  k  sluggishly  downward,  leaving  slimy  tracks,  as  if  where  got  command  of  the  situation  ?  Whose  fault  is  it  that  the 
^  ^ail  had  crawled.”  If  this  picture  is  not  overcharged.  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Derby  had  to  declare,  with  shame 
m  ^  motive  for  overcharging  it,  the  Govern-  in  their  faces  and  sorrow  in  their  words,  t^t  the  sons  of 

sanitary  work  to  do  nearer  home  than  the  slums  Zeruiah  had  been  too  many  for  them  ?  Is  it  a  little  thing 
e  towns.  The  regard  for  the  health  of  the  Army  which  that  even  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  cowed  into  saying 
®  P^text  for  the  Acts  of  1866  and  1869  might  pro-  that  he  was  sorry,  for  what  his  friends  had  doiw  ?  A  great 
^  y  have  been  allowed  to  operate  here.  portion  of  the  blame  must  rest  with  Lord  Cairns  himself. 
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and  he  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty  in  a  signal  loss  of  repu-  first  condition  the  Left  agreed  to  accept,  for  the  sake  of 
tation.  He  has  been  credited  with  sincerity  and  skill  as  a  peace,  but  it  rejected  the  second  for  the  same  reason. 

Law  Reformer.  He  has  generally  shown  by  his  conduct  in  Dufaure  could  not  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  men  who 
opposition  that  he  cared  more  for  what  the  Legal  Bills  of  had  shown  that  they  were  eager  to  compass  the  destruction 
the  Liberal  Ministry  sought  to  accomplish  than  for  any  of  the  Republic,  and  who  would  have  used  the  powers  of 
opportunity  of  snatching  a  personal  or  party  triumph.  He  the  Republic  for  that  very  end.  But  the  Marshal  insisted 
departed  from  this  wise  and  statesmanlike  attitude  once  on  that  condition,  and,  unless  the  common  report  be  greatly 
only,  in  the  session  of  1873,  when  he  resisted,  on  the  shal-  deceived,  the  prompter  of  that  counsel  was  his  evil  genius, 
lowest  pretext  of  privilege,  the  discussion  by  the  House  of  the  Due  de  Broglie.  The  Duke  aspires  to  be  thought  a 
Commons  of  the  very  scheme  on  which  he  had  himself  set  politician  of  the  [English  school.  He  has  studied  the 
his  heart.  Mr.  Bouverie  proposed,  in  1873,  what  liord  British  Constitution.  He  thinks  that  he  is  a  master  of  the 
Cairns  has  since  proposed  in  1874  and  1875,  and  it  was  art  of  Parliamentary  Opposition,  and  during  the  reign  of 
through  Lord  Cairns,  and  through  him  alone,  that  Mr.  Hapoleon  IH.  he  spoke  like  a  Liberal.  But  what  should 
Bouverie  was  beaten.  In  1874  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  we  think  of  the  English  sovereign  who  should  insist,  or  the 
languid  enough  in  the  management  of  his  measures  to  give  English  counsellor  who  should  suggest,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  must 
Mr.  Disraeli  an  opportunity  of  throwing  them  over  at  the  giveoflBce  to  open  foes  of  his  own  Government?  We  should 
end  of  the  ses-sion  for  something  more  popular  and  more  say  that  obedience  to  such  dictation  or  advice  would  make 
intelligible.  In  both  sessions  he  has  lost  reputation,  as  well  Parliamentarygovemment  impossible  in  a  week.  Fortunately 
for  sincerity  as  for  courage.  Lord  Cairns  is  committed  to  the  firmness  of  M.  Dufaure  was  too  much  both  for  the  Mar- 
tho  success  of  the  Judicature  Bill  as  few  officials  are  com-  shal  and  the  Due  de  Broglie  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  accept 
raitted  to  the  measures  they  have  in  charge.  It  is  a  matter  as  a  colleague  one  man  who  had  stood  neutral  in  the  division 
exclusively  within  his  own  department,  and  he  has  pledged  on  the  Senate  Bill.  The  temper  of  the  Marshal  and  hig 
himself  by  years  of  consistent  support  to  the  principle  of  advisers  was  most  vividly  revealed,  however,  by  the  conten- 
tlie  Bill.  A  more  determined  Chancellor  would  have  told  tion  about  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  That  is  incom- 
the  recalcitrant  followers  and  the  hesitating  Cabinet  that  parably  the  most  important  post  in  the  Ministry,  because  the 
in  such  a  case  they  must  choose  between  the  Bill  and  his  worst  enemies  of  France  are  those  of  her  own  household, 
resignation.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  such  a  threat  from  The. Minister  of  the  Interior  can  keep  down  or  encourage 
Lord  Cairns  would  have  had  its  effect.  He  remains  in  the  Bonapartists,  and  he  can  put  immense  pressure  *on  the 
office,  from  no  unworthy  motives  we  may  be  sure,  but  the  electors  through  that  machinery  of  centralisation  which  is 
bloom  of  his  Chancellorship  is  gone,  and  his  friendly  the  mightiest  engine  ever  framed  by  despotism  for  the 
rivalry  with  Lord  Selbomo  is  suddenly  snuffed  out  by  Lord  enslavement  of  a  free  people.  The  Republicans  were  natu- 
Redesdale  and  Lord  Denman.  When  these  worthies  talked,  in  rally  anxious  that  the  oflSce  should  be  entrusted  to  them.  • 
f  873,  about  retaining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  But  the  Marshal  would  not  listen  ta  such  a  project.  Nor 
Lord  Selborne  and  Lord  Cairns  followed  the  example  of  the  would  ho  permit  the  Ministry  of  the  interior  to  be  given  to 
other  Peers  by  plunging  into  friendly  and  unrestrained  con-  the  Due  d’Audiffret-Pasquier,  because  that  able  Orleanist  is 
versation.  Nob^y  supposed  that,  in  1875,  Lords  Redesdale  really  anxious  that  his  friends  should  be  loyal  to  the  Ee- 
aiid  Denman  would  be  triumphant,  and  Lord  Cairns  and  public,  and  because  he  hates  the  Empire  as  fiercely  as  it  is 
Lord  Selborne  nowhere.  detested  by  Gambetta  himself.  Thus  M.  Buffet  is  to  be 

Tlio  Cabinet  must  abate  with  Lord  Cairna  the  disgrace  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Left  has  to  put  up  with 
of  this  abject  surrender.  It  is  particularly  unfortunate  for  least  political  offices  in  the  Cabinet, 

them  that  they  possess  in  Mr.  Disraeli  a  leader  absolutely  course  it  would  be  useless  to  argue  with  the  Mars^ 

without  interest  in,  or  capacity  for,  practical  legislation,  for  he  has  an  army  at  his  back.  It  would  be  equally  u^l^ 

Their  reputation  depends  very  much  on  their  individual  fo  argue  with  the  Orleanists,  who  care  nothing  about  the 

skill  in  the  management  of  the  legislative  business  of  their  Legitimists,  who  will  accept 

respective  oflices,  and  they  have  no  Gladstone  to  inspire  less  f^an  a  king;  or  wHh  the  Bonapartists,  who 

their  conceptions  or  vindicate  their  schemes.  It  is  there-  ®  military  despotism.  The  Republicans  -must  trust  to 

fore,  a  serious  matter  for  them  when  one  of  their  number  Patience,  tact,  and  the  growing  force  of  the  national  will, 
makes  a  blunder  in  legislation,  or  exposes  himself  to  defeat  Meanwhile,  the  situation  has  an  ominous  likeness  to  that  ot 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  Cabinet  itself  is  not  free  from  Republic  on  the  eve  of  the  coup  d^etat  Whether  that 

the  suspicion  of  having  encouraged  the  revolt.  In  the  s^all  be  completed  wiU  depend  on  that  ^  party  ot 

whole  list  of  the  ofiicials  of  this  Government,  there  is  not  ^  France  at  least,  has  ever  been  the  parent 

a  single  genuine  Law  Reformer  with  the  sad  exception  of  Revolution. 

Lord  Cairns  himself.  Sir  Richard  Baggallay  and  Sir  John 

Holker  have  shown  about  as  much  interest  in  Law  Reform  THE  PERPLEXITIES  OF  M.  BUFFET, 

as  in  the  Arctic  Expedition  or  the  Transit  of  Venus.  Mr.  Dis-  M.  Buffet  has  at  last  formed  his  Cabinet,  but  only  after  a 
raeli  probably  knows  and  cares  loss  about  it  than  he  does  series  of  struggles  which  ominously  recall  the  conduct  of  the 
about  anything  else  under  the  sun.  The  other  Ministers  are.  Royalists  during  the  Republic  of  1848,  and  which  explain 
retrograde  at  heart,  and  have  no  special  knowledge  to  keep  more  vividly  than  a  thousand  dissertations  why  it  is  diffi- 
them  right.  Has  not  one  of  them  expressly  declared  in  verses  cult  to  found  a  stable  Government  in  France.  At  that 
that^will  never  die,  that  the  interests  of  **  Laws  and  learn-  time  the  situation  of  the  country  was  not  unlike  what  it  is 
ing  ’  are  nothing  to  *‘our  old  nobility?”  Natural  as  their  to-day.  The  Republic  had  been  established,  and  it  r^ted 
conduct  has  l>een,  it  is  none  the  less  fit  to  be  made  the  subject  on  the  broad  basis  of  universal  suffrage.  But  the  President 

of  severe  castigation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the  was  a  Bonaparte,  and,  since  his  office  had  been  directly  given 

LiUrals  want  to  get  up  a  good  party  fight,  here  is  a  very  to  him  by  the  people,  he  was  largely  independent  of  the 
})rotty  occB^ion  for  it.  If  words  can  do  anything,  they  Assembly.  Words  of  loyalty  to  the  Republic  were  on  his 
may  have  it  all  iheir  own  way.  The  short  experience  of  lips,  and,  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  solemnity,  he  had 
this  sewion  has  already  u^M.  thein  that  if  they  want  sworn  that  he  would  not  betray  bi«  tiust.  But  the  man 
belong  to  any  Ministry  of  which  ho  should  uoi  be  ibo  Pic-  oa  fn.]ge  as  the  his  race,  and  already  his  eye  was 

sident.  But  the  Loft  might  have  claimed  as  many  port-  fixed  on  the  Imperial  throne.  Around  him  were  a  group 
folios^  as  the  Riglit,  and  oven  more,  for  the  simple  reason  of  the  smoothest  and  deadliest  rascals  in  Europe ;  men  who 
that  it  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  majority  which  set  cared  not  how  France  should  be  ruled  if  only  it  were  ruled 
up  the  Senate.  It  might  have  demanded  office  for  M.  Jules  by  them,  but  who  knew  that  an  Empire  would  give 
Simon,  M.  Casimir-Perier,  M.  Picard,  M.  Laboulaye,  and  nation  into  their  keeping,  and  w'ho  were  ready  to  lie,  cheat, 
even  M.  Jules  Favro.  But  neither  the  Marshal  nor  M.  shoot,  or  murder  for  the  sake  of  power  and  wealth.  These 
Buffet  would  have  even  ^  listened  to  such  a  proposition,  plotters  had  many  advantages.  An  irresolute  dreamer  like 
Each  held  it  to  be  an  axiom  that  most  of  the  portfolios  their  master  was  at  the  mercy  of  their  stronger,  swiftor 
should  fall  to  men  who  but  yesterday  were  ardent  Royal-  wills,  even  when  he  fancied  that  he  was  imposing 
ists,  and  that  some  of  them  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  them.  The  Napoleonic  name  was  still  an  immense  power 
of  deputies  w’ho  had  voted  against  the  Senate  Bill.  The  among  the  ignorant  p6  isantry,  and  by  the  aid  of  that  power 
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tlie  conspirators  of  the  Elysee  intended  to  set  up  the  Imperial 
throne.  Their  intentions  were  known  or  at. least  suspected 
in  the  National  Assembly,  and  they  might  have  been 
baffled  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  prudence.  But  most  of 
the  Deputies  were  then  as  Eoyalist  as  most  of  them  are  now. 
They  would  gladly  have  brought  about  a  Restoration  if  they 
could  have  agreed  to  choose  the  same  King.  But  there  were 
Legitimists  and  Orleanists,  Fusionists  and  anti-Fusionists, 
white-flag  men  and  tri-oolour  men,  just  as  there  are  toniay. 
The  Legitimists  clustered  round  the  Comte  de  Ohambord, 
and  they  would  have  said  **  Perish  France  I”  rather  than 
have  stained  their  escutcheons  by  one  act,  or  one  word,  of 
disloyalty  to  him  whom  they  deemed  their  rightful  sove¬ 
reign.  The  Orleanists  were  equally  determined  that  the 
throne  should  not  fall  to  a  prince  who  would  have  disdained 
the  curb  of  a  Parliament.  Their  choice  was  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  who  was  then  a  child,  and  they  would  have  made  his 
mother  Regent  until  he  should  come  of  age.  Buffet,  De 
Broglie,  D’Audiffret-Pasquier,  Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia,  and 
Belcastel  had  all  their  prototypes  in  that  storm  of  intrigue. 
These  men  negotiated  with  each  other,  and  wove  diplomatic 
threads  of  gossamer,  and  remembered  everything  but  France. 
But  while  they  were  hesitating  the  Bonapartists  were  plot¬ 
ting,  and  thus  was  the  Republic  smitten  down  in  the 
night. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  the  position  of  Franco  has  been 
uncomfortably  like  what  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  coup  d'etat, 
and  we  have  yet  to  see  whether  the  Republic  is  safe.  Now, 
as  then,  the  President  is  independent  of  the  Assembly,  or  at 
least  he  believes  that  he  is  above  its  decrees ;  and  his  belief 
is  charged  with  the  force  of  500,000  armed  men.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Septennate  was  to  give  him  a  tenure  of  power 
which  should  outlive  the  present  Assembly,  and  perhaps 
the  next ;  so  that  he  might,  in  case  of  need,  be  able  to 
defy  both.  The  scheme  was  cunningly  planned.  It  reveals 
the  craft,  if  not  the  statesmanship,  of  the  Due  de  Broglie. 
But  it  gives  the  Marshal  a  power  so  like  the  authority 
which  Louis  Napoleon  wielded  in  1850  that,  if  the  sagacity 
of  the  Due  de  Broglie  were  equal  to  his  cunning,  it  might 
inspire  him  with  ominous  misgivings.  Another  likeness 
between  the  two  situations  lies  in  the  sentiments  of  the  two 
men ;  for  now,  as  then,  the  President  is  hostile  to  the 
Republic.  There  is,  indeed,  one  difference  ;  for  the  Mar¬ 
shal  has'  frankly  declared  his  dislike,  and  he  is  believed 
to  be  guided  by  a  military  code  of  honour.  He  is  one 
of  those  persons  who  think  that  the  most  sacred  of  pledges 
is  the  word  of  *^an  officer  and  a  gentleman.”  And  we 


tnan  run  the  risk  of  getting  no  Republic  at  all ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  have  made  so  great  concessions  that  we 
quite  understand  why  M.  Louis  Blanc  and  a  small  minority 
of  Radicals  should  believe  that  M.  Gambetta’s  eagerness  for 
peace  has  carried  him  too  far. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  Radical,  the  Liberal,  and 
the  Conservative  Republicans  sacrificed  their  personal  pre¬ 
ferences  than  the  Royalists  began  to  practise  their  old 
tactics.  M.  Buffet  had  to  form  a  Ministry.  Had  he 
followed  the  method  approved  by  common  sense,  and  by 
the  practice  of  that  English  Parliament  to  which  ho  and 
his  school  appeal  as  if  its  decrees  were  another  decalogue, 
the  Ministers  would  have  been  chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
the  majority,  and  each  party  would  have  been  represented 
in  proportion  to  its  numbers  and  to  the  eminence  of  its 
members.  It 


is  true  that  Radicals  could  not  expect  to 
sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  M.  Buffet. 

no  hope  of  gaining  office  under  the 
Conservative  Republic  of  the  Marshal.  Nor  could  M.  Thiers 
to  discredit  the  Ministry  they  have  merely  to  use  unsparingly 
the  superior  debating  power  which  they  possess.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  can  spare  a  moment  for  things  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  clergymen,  he  might  render  his  party  a  great 
service  by  leading  them  on  this  occasion ;  but  if  his 
thoughts  are  still  fixed  on  higher  subjects,  then  we  need 
not  look  far  for  a  substitute.  Mr.  Lowe  has  already 
acquired  the  right  to  take  the  lead  in  scourging  the  Con¬ 
servatives,  and  he  is  besides  a  lawyer  by  intellect  and  educa¬ 
tion.  He  is  too  much  of  a  Constitutionalist,  however,  to 
make  use  of  the  opportunity  which  might  easily  arise  of 
discussing  the  functions  other  than  judicial  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  If  this  question  about  the  Judicature  could  only  i 
bo  kept  open  for  a  few  years,  many  old  questions  would 
recur  in  that  interval  which  lately  have  not  been  raised. 
Instead  of  asking  whether  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
House  of  Lords  are  not  a  sham,  people  might  ask  whether  all , 
its  functions  are  not  equally  a  sham.  As  a  Legislative  Cham¬ 
ber  and  as  a  Court  of  Law  it  is  about  equally  hypothetical. 
Half-an-hour’s  conversation  in  the  afternoon  is  not  legisla¬ 
tion.  In  nine  Bills  out  of  ten  it  would  make  no  difference 
whether  the  Peers  sat  or  not,  and  in  the  tenth  it  would  be 
very  much  better  if  they  did  not  sit.  Here  precisely  is  the 
difference  between  their  judicial  and  their  legislative  func¬ 
tions.  The  latter  can  always  be  converted  into  a  fact,  the 
former  are  constantly  fictitious.  But  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  the  legislative  functions  are  better  worth 
retaining  than  the  others.  In  the  interests  of  English 
politics  we  hope  the  Peers  will  do  what  they  can  to  raise 
the  question  and  keep  it  open.  They  cannot  throw  more 
light  upon  the  character  of  their  House  than  by  showing 
how  much  importance  they  attach  to  the  merest  shadows 
of  obsolete  and  impossible  powers. 


M.  Gambetta 


knew  that  he  had 


It  WM  only  a  pledge  that  he  would  maintain  Conserva¬ 
tive  institutions.  If  the  Radicals  should  gain  a  majority 
at  the  next  elections,  if  the  Royalist  party  should  be  swept 
out  of  the  Assembly,  and  if  the  Due  de  Broglie  should 
jhisper  in  his  credulous  ear  that  Revolution  was  at  the 
oor,  we  believe  that  Marshal  MacMahon  would  repeat  the 
exploit  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  would  do  it  more  deco- 
TOusly,  perhaps,  and  with  a  greater  show  of  respect  for  law, 
ca^e  the  wealthy  and  respectable  Royalists  would  be  on 
^  side ;  but  the  result  would  be  as  bad  as  if  he  were  to 
aweep  the  Boulevards  with  grape-shot.  Neither  a  Legitimist 
nor  an  Orleanist  monarchy  could  long  survive  the  poison  of 
^  constitution  that  could  stand  it 

would  be  the  Bonapartist,  which  has  been  hardened  by  the 
breezes  of  rascality. 

In  the  present  Assembly  the  Royalists  were  for  a  time 
184«  they  were  during  the  Republic  of 

lormer  exporience  seemed  to  have  taught 
nem  go  fittle  that  they  wove  ropes  of  .and  with  the  nld 
zeal  and  faith.  They  would  have  anything  but  the 
Iwpublic,  and  nothing  less  than  a  King.  But  at  last 
hey  found  that  they  could  not  get  a  King,  and  then  they 
^rned  that  the  Bonapartists  were  at  the  door.  The  fear 
0  the  Empire  did  sober  them,  and  they  sacrificed  much  in 
giving  a  legal  shape  to  the  Republic.  Thus  they  have  not 
yet  repeated  the  error  which  they  expiated  during  twenty 
^arsof  Empire.  They  changed  their  course  just  when  they 
Th^R  ^  ^  driving  straight  to  the  reef  of  military  power. 

e  Republicans  also  made  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  keep 
own  the  Bonapartists.  We  think  that  they  have  done 


ARMY  REDUCTION  AND  ARMY  REFORM. 

The  Imperial  Parliament  rarely  shows  to  less  advantage 
than  when  it  is  engaged  in  what  is  called  -by  courtesy— a 
debate  on  the  Army.  Not  that  the  subject  of  national 
defence  is  uninteresting  to  members,  but  that  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  treatment  of  military  subjects  has  been  fenced  in 
by  compulsory  reticences  and  traditional  conventions  resem¬ 
bling  those  which  make  the  free  discussion  of  theological 
questions  in  mixed  society  impossible.  It  is  believed,  even 
among  persons  who  have  ceased  to  hold  the  orthodox  theo¬ 
logy,  that  to  give  free  play  to  the  Sooratic  method  of  scep- 
t\cA}  and  nogotWe  oiiticism  when  the  religious  faith  of  the^ 
majority  is  mentioned,  is  to  hazard  stupendous  and  unmea¬ 
sured  disasteia.  As  mountaineers  talk  to  one  another  with 
bated  breath  lest  they  should  loosen  some  unsuspected 
avalanche,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  others  would  whis¬ 
per  esoterically  and  per  ambages  about  the  effect  of  modem 
analytic  and  historical  criticism,  so  Parliament  **  discusses 
projects  of  military  reform,  and  debates  the  estimates 
presented  every  year  by  the  Secretary  for  War.  Every  one 
confesses  to  himself  how  unreal  are  all  these  discussions  and 
debates  ;  every  one  knows  how  carefully  the  true  condition 
of  the  problem  are  kept  out  of  sight,  how  it  is  part  of  the 
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skill  of  the  Parliamentary  tactitian  to  evade  the  crucial 
})oints  while  ever  seeming  to  aim  at  them.  This  sham 
fighting  is  supposed  to  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
iminstructed  masses  at  home,  and  of  the  great  military 
nations  abroad.  It  may  possibly  impose  upon  the  former — 
though  this  becomes  every  day  more  doubtful ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  does  not  deceive  the  latter  in  the  least 
degree,  any  more,  in  fact,  than  it  deceives  English  politi¬ 
cians  themselves.  The  groat  military  monarchies  of  Europe 
have  reduced  their  calculations  of  the  opposition  they  may 
in  any  contingency  have  to  encounter  to  mathematical 
certainty,  and  they  have  estimated,  we  may  be  sure,  the 
precise  military  value  of  England  as  a  possible  disturbing 
element  in  Continental  wars.  They  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  difference  between  the  result  of  this  or  that 
English  Minister’s  policy  is,  in  such  calculations,  infini¬ 
tesimal  ;  and  they  feel  dispensed  from  pajring  any  more 
attention  to  the  boasts  of  the  War  Secretary  at  Westminster 
about  his  reforms,  or  to  the  criticisms  of  hie  opponents, 
than  they  need  bestow  on  the  movements  of  a  single  corps 
in  an  army  of  a  second-rate  or  third-rate  Power. 

Thus  we  feel  assured  that  the  Continental  Powers  are 
Fupremely  indifferent  to  such  debates  as  those  on  the  Army 
Estimates  this  week.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  any  small 
alterations  which  Mr.  Hardy  may  introduce  into  the  details 
« f  organisation  will  leave  the  military  defences  of  England 
very  much  as  they  were  before.  Assuming  the  possibility 
«.»f  a  vast  military  enterprise  for  the  subjugation  of  England 
— the  enterprise  which  Napoleon  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  with  all  Europe  at  his  feet,  acknowledged  to  be 
beyond  his  capacity — is  it  not  certain  that  the  preparation 
for  defence  which  Mr.  Hardy  would  make  would  not  differ 
materially  from  those  that  any  War  Secretary  of  the  last 
twenty  years  would  have  made?  If  the  forces  that  we 
could  now  array  against  a  foreign  invader  are  unequal  to 
the  task  of  resistance,  so  also  would  have  been  the  forces 
that,  in  a  like  event,  we  could  have  put  into  the  field  in 
IH70  or  1860.  And,  furthermore,  no  appreciable  addition 
to  this  strength  is  possible  without  a  fundamental  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  principles  of  our  military  system.  What 
these  principles  are  we  do  not  always  adequately  realise.  The 
problem  which  the  War  OflSce  has  to  face  is  not  an  easy 
one,  and  it  grows  more  difiicult  eveiy  year ;  it  h:is  to  raise 
an  army  of  respectable  dimensions  at  a  cost  not  exceed¬ 
ing  in  peace  time  15,000,000/.  at  the  outside,  and 
to  do  this  without  resorting  to  any  modification  of  com¬ 
pulsory  service.  These  two  points  Parliament  at  present 
regards  as  beyond  discussion ;  there  is  a  tacit  but  resolute 
<letermination  among  all  sections  of  Liberals,  and  among 
tlie  great  mass  of  middle-class  Conservatives,  not  to  allow 
the  military  expenditure  to  rise  above  its  existing  level, 
and  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country  have  not  yet  been 
convinced  that  any  compulsory  system  of  military  organisa¬ 
tion,  either  the  French  conscription  or  the  German  three 
years*  service,  or  any  other  known  plan,  would  be  endurable  in 
England.  Thus,  the  initiative  of  an  English  War  Minister 
is  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits ;  he  is  bidden  make 
bricks  without  straw,  and  those  who  bid  him  do  so  know 
that  his  task  is  an  impossible  one.  Yet  the  army  debates 
in  the  House  of  Commons  are  conducted  with  as  much 
solemnity  as  if  the  House  really  believed  that  the  English 
War  OlUce  could  possibly,  under  the  conditions  indicated 
above,  provide  a  military  force  that  oould  have  any  per¬ 
ceptible  influence  upon  the  political  relations  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Powers.  It  is  true  that  occasionally  a  candid, 
clear-headed  man,  troubled  with  no  scrupulous  anxiety 
about  disturbing  thw  people’s  faith,  propounds  some  question 
or  urges  some  argument  that,  if  UkkAn  seriously,  would 
land  Government  and  Parliament  in  an  absurdity.  Against 
such  a  shower-bath  of  untempered  truth  the  politicians 
who  believe  in  the  exoteric  value  of  talk  about  an 
imp<Ming  army  protect  themselves  by  feigning  to  see 
nothing  serious,  or  at  all  events  nothing  practical,  in  such 
criticism.  Mr.  Hardy  answered  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  thus  on 
Monday  night,  before  he  turned  to  the  solemn  farce  of 
asking  the  House  to  agree  to  army  estimates  which  there 
it  a  tacit  consensus  not  to  contest  nor  even  to  discuss. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  motion,  **  That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  the  assurances  of  friendship  from  all  foreign 


Powers,  mentioned  in  her  Majesty’s  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  warrant  a  reduction  in  the  land  forces  of  the 
British  army,”  gave  distinct  expression  to  a  thought  that, 
either  as  affirmed  or  denied,  must  be  present  to  the  mind  of 
every  public  man  who  thinks  about  military  affairs  at  all, 
but  which  Parliamentary  politicians  are  determined  to 
ignore.  It  is  an  arguable  opinion,  entertained  by  a  great 
many  people,  that  England’s  imperial  position  lays  her  open 
to  the  danger  of  attack  from  ambitious  military  potentates, 
however  sedulously  her  statesmen  may  avoid  the  complications 
of  European  politics.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  contended 
with  great  force  that,  if  we  take  care  not  to  meddle  in  other 
people’s  business,  other  people  will  not  trouble  their  heads 
about  us,  and  that  if  they  should  be  foolish  enough  to  want 
to  conquer  or  cripple  us,  their  armies  will  have  to  stand 
helpless,  as  Napoleon’s  did  on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow 
seas.  But  neither  those  who  entertain  the  first  view,  nor 
those  who  adhere  to  the  second,  can  be  contented  with  the 
actual  position  of  things.  As  for  the  latter,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  gave  expression  to  their  dissatisfaction  in  his 
humorous  and  pointed  speech  this  week  ;  but  he,  too,  ob¬ 
viously  declined  the  logical  consequences  of  the  positions  he 
successively  occupied.  He  appeared  to  insist  that  in¬ 
vasion  of  England  was,  in  the  firet  place,  a  moral,  and  in  the 
second  place,  a  physical,  impossibility.  Of  the  first,  it  can 
only  be  said  that  the  security  we  enjoy  under  moral  guaran¬ 
tees  depends  on  the  prevalence  of  sound  statesmanship  in 
our  own  political  conduct,  and  of  sanity  in  the  politics  (d 
Europe.'  But  unfortunately  we  have  no  assurance  that 
either  of  these  will  remain  to  us ;  foolish  Ministers  have 
before  now  brought  a  nation  that  boasted  of  its  devotion  to 
peace  to  the  verge  of  war,  and  military  madness  is  not  a 
disease  against  which  we  can  feel  certain  that  the  Conti¬ 
nent  has  been  protected  by  inoculation.  -  Sir  W.  Lawson, 
then,  must  mainly  rely  upon  his  belief  in  the  physical  im¬ 
possibility  of  invasion.  But  this,  again,  is  a  corollary  from 
the  proposition — at  present,  perhaps,  questionable — that 
I  wo  have  a  navy  capable  of  encoimtering  and  vanquishing 
the  combined  navies  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  it  were 
proper  to  debate  Sir  W.  Lawson’s  problem  as  a  practical 
question,  not  as  an  ingenious  redivctio  ad  absurdum, 
it  might  be  shown  that  on  Sir  W.  Lawson’s  premises  an 
annihilation  of  the  army  would  be  justified,  but  only  if 
accompanied  by  a  prodigious  expansion  of  the  strength  of 
the  navy.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  reject  Sir  W. 
Lawson’s  premises — those  who  believe  that  an  invasion  of 
this  country  is  possible  in  a  military  sense,  and  not  wholly 
improbable  as  a  political  incident — must  have  felt,  as  they  lis¬ 
tened  to  Mr.  Hardy’s  exposition  of  the  actual  state  of  our  de¬ 
fensive  organisation,  that  if  the  dangers  in  which  they  believe 
be  real  we  stand  substantially  naked  and  powerless  in  their 
presence.  If  an  invasion  be,  in  truth,  one  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  possibilities  of  our  national  existence,  is  it  not  obvious 
that  we  are  simply  wasting  fifteen  millions  sterling  p«r 
annum  in  keeping  up  a  costly  army  that  gives  us  for  the 
defence  of  our  own  shores  barely  the  effective  strength  of 
two  German  corps  d^armee  ?  If  an  invader  could  land 
150,000  seasoned  soldiers  in  Essex  or  Sussex,  he  would 
crumple  up  all  the  regular  troops  that  we  could  put  into 
the  field  as  easily  as  the  Prussians  did  the  raw  levies  of  the 
army  of  the  Loire.  This  is  the  secret  which  underlies  all 
the  talk  about  military  organisation  and  makes  it  all  so 
painfully  unreal.  Men  will  not  face  the  dilemma  that  waa 
put  before  them  in  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  speech  ;  they  will 
not  confess  that  invasion  is  a  chimera,  and  so  consent  to 
reduce  the  army  to  a  few  regiments  as  a  police  reserve, 
strengthening  the  navy  at  the  sauac  time  as  our  first  and 
only  line  of  defence  j  nor  will  they  admit  the  plain  fact 
that  it  we  must  provide  against  invasion  our  present  pi®- 
parations  are  ludicrously  inadequate.  If  Sir  W.  Lawson’a 
arguments  can  be  disproved,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
safety  of  England  requires  a  defensive  force  capable  of 
meeting  any  aggressive  attack  upon  our  coasts,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  overcome  our  repugnance  for  compulsory  ser¬ 
vice,  and  to  adopt  something  like  that  Swiss  systena  of 
umversal  training  which  Mr  Taylor  recommended  to  *1^® 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons,  though  he  supported 
Sir  W,  Lawson’s  motion  for  the  reduction  of  the  regular 
army. 
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the  new  PRUSSIAN  CHURCH  BILL. 

Gradually  the  Government  at  Berlin  sees  itself  driven 
totvards  that  disestablishment  and  disendowment  policy  in 
rej^rd  to  the  Roman  Church  which,  from  the  beginning, 
we  looked  upon  as  the  inevitable  final  result  of  the  present 
struggle.  The  Bill  which  has  just  been  laid  before  the 
Prussian  House  of  Deputies  is  the  necessary  answer  to  the 
Pope’s  Encyclical  of  February  5.  When  a  spiritual 
sovereign,  who  claims  universal  dominion  also  in  the 
political  world,  declares  the  laws  which  have  been  passed 
by  the  Parliament  of  a  nation  simply  null  and  void 
iirriUut),  thus  converting  the  agents  of  his  hierarchical 
organisation  into  so  many  active  enemies  of  the  State, 
nothincT  remains,  for  those  who  are  so  attacked,  than  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  this  hostile  theocratic  system.  This, 
in  a  measure,  is  being  done  by  the  new  BUI.  Properly 
speaking,  it  does  not  represent  a  radical  disendowment  on 
principle.  It  only  withdraws  from  the  Roman  Church  all 
State  funds  so  long  as  the  bishop  of  a  diocese  refuses 
signing  a  declaration  that  he  will  obey  the  laws  of  the 
State.  From  this  provision  the  diocese  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Bishop  Reinkens  at  Bonn,  and  a  community  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein  which  belongs  to  the  Utrecht  Church,  are 
excepted ;  their  loyalty  being  beyond  question.  Altogether, 
if  the  statistics  before  us  are  correct,  not  more  than  about 
3,000,000  marks  wiU  thus  be  momentarily  withdrawn  from 
the  Roman  Church.  But  as  His.  Holiness  goes  by  Dr. 
Manning’s  parole  (“Wo  jpeace!  no;  not  even  a  truce!”), 
we  may  safely  look  forward  to  a  third  act  in  this  interesting 
clerical  drama,  when  in  aU  probability  a  more  trenchant 
solatioif  will  be  come  to. 

A  remarkable  fact  must  here  be  pointed  out,  which  shows 
that  the  Papacy,  in  its  fierce  opposition  to  the  German 
Church  Laws,  has  a  political  aim  in  view.  The  Pope — a 
special  telegram  from  Vienna  in  the  Times  said — ^has  per¬ 
mitted  the  Austrian  bishops  to  comply  with  the  law  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  mention  to  the  authorities  the  names  of 
priests  appointed  to  livings.  Now,  the  refusal  of  the 
Prussian  bishops  to  obey  the  analogous  law  recently  enacted 
at  Berlin,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  ecclesiastical  war. 
From  this  it  iqjpears  clearly  enough  that  the  Roman  Curia 
most  be  actuated  by*  political  motives.  It  withholds,  in  the 
case  of  Prussia,  a  concession  which  it  has  readily  granted 
to  the.  Austrian  Government.  The  real  rock  of  oflfence  to 
the  Papacy  is  the  reconstitution  of  Germany  as  a  more 
compact  political  body. 

Many  and  frequent  have  been  the  attempts  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff since  the  earliest  times,  to  convulse  Glermany  by 
dissensions  fostered  against  her  national  cohesion.  With  a 
strong,  independent,  united  and  free  Germany  established 
at  the  very  door  of  Italy,  the  Pope’s  claim  of  universal 
^  dominion  became,  of  course,  a  dowmright  impossibility. 

00  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  the  Papacy  has  acted  as 
the  relentless  foe  of  German  union.  No  wonder  that 
already  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  most 
energetic  Reformation  tendencies  should  have  cropped  up 
m  Germany,  which,  if  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors  had 
understood  their  age,  might  have  served  to  overthrow  the 
power  even  then.  At  Luther’s  time,  political  circum¬ 
stances  were  far  less  favourable.  Though  working  out  a 
Reformation,  the  nation  had  subsequently,  in 
n  Thirty  Veal’s’  War,  to  pay  the  penalty  of  her  efforts  in 
avour  of  the  freedom  of  conscience  by  a  political  disrup- 
lon,  which  for  a  long  time  rendered  Germany  the  victim  of 
foygjgjj  aggression. 

itli  its  usual  serpent  wisdom,  the  Roman  Curia  now 
^n  eavoun  to  circumscribe  th©  area  of  the  Church  straggle, 

T  ^  J>etter  to  get  the  mastery  over  her  chief  antagonist. 

the  Pope  shows  himself  pliant.  In  his  relations 
Bavaria  he  is  by  no  means  exacting.  All  his  hostile 
energy  he  concentrates,  for  the  time  being,  upon  Northern 
onuany.  If  he  were  victorious  there,  he  would  then  turn 
upon  those  whom  he  wishes  to  conciliate  for  the 
But  the  elements  he  has  to  deal  with  to-day  are 
as  to  render  all  hope  of  a  success  for  him  utterly 
st  \  struggle  against  Romanism  is  not  a  mere 

ro  e  of  policy  on  the  part  of  a  Government :  it  is  the 
^&gle  of  the  enli^tened  majority  of  the  German 
peope.  For  a  long  time  past,  the  nation  has  been  far 


ahead,  in  this  question,  of  its  kings  and  leading  statesmen. 
More  especially,  the  Prussian  Government,  though  mainlv 
a  Protestant  power,  has  but  slowly  been  brought  to  take 
the  right  side  with  becoming  firmness. 

Philosophic  Frederick  H.,  called  the  Great,  considered 

it  an  excellent  joke—- such  as  by  temper  he  was  fond  of _ 

to  invite  the  Jesuits  to  his  dominions  after  they  had  been 
expelled  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to  hand  over  to  them 
the  administration  of  not  a  few  Catholic  schools.  His  suc¬ 
cessors  played  with  the  Roman  candles  in  a  similar  careless 
manner.  Even  the  Catholic  princes  of  Bavaria  maintained 
more  strictly,  since  last  century,  the  rights  of  State  super¬ 
vision  over  the  Ronran  Church  than  did  some  of  those 
Prussian  monarchs  who  were  now  and  then  represented  as 
the  very  pillars  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  matter  of  the 
Placetum  Megiwm,  Bavaria  genemlly  showed  a  firm  front. 
So  did  Austria — not  to  speak  of  the  minor  countries  of  the 
South :  for  instance,  IVurteniberg,  where  there  is  a  Pro¬ 
testant  dynasty  and  a  majority  of  Protestant  people ;  or 
Baden,  where  the  governing  house  belongs  to  the  Reformed 
creed,  whilst  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Catholics. 
Only  in  times  of  fierce  political  reaction,  when  the  Grown 
wanted  all  the  aid  of  the  Church  for  fighting  the  cause  of 
freedom,  did  these  southern  Governments  yield  to  theocratic 
pretensions. 

It  was  different  in  Prussia.  Its  kings  frequently  put  the 
shield  and  the  sword  of  the  Reformation  in  a  comer, 
making  large  concessions  to  the  Pope  which  might  have 
been  least  expected  from  that  northern  quarter.  Thus, 
Frederick  William  III.  accepted  the  bull  De  Salute  Ant- 
marum,  which  William  I.  sees  himself  compelled  to  reject 
now  by  means  of  what  the  Papists  call  the  “  violation  of  a 
treaty.”  At  one  time,  Frederick  William  HI.  exhibited  some 
firmness  in  his  dealings  with  the  Archbishop  of  Kiiln  and 
a  few  other  restive  priests ;  but  that  solitary  act  of  energy 
was  soon  undone.  Frederick  William  IV.,  that  sorry  speci¬ 
men  of  a  sham-mediaBvalist,  whose  reason  finally  gave  way 
through  the  continued  excitement  of  a  right  divine  craze, 
did  his  utmost  to  favour  crypto-Catholicism  and  Ritualrstic 
fiummeries.  He  also  waived  an  important  State  privilege 
in  his  relations  with  the  Pope.  Until  1841 — in  spite  of 
the  previous  Cabinet  Order  of  August  23,  1821,  which 
went  very  far  in  pandering  to  the  Papal  See — the  inter¬ 
course  of  Prussian  bishops  with  the  Head  of  the  Church 
had  been  subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  by  the 
State.  All  documents  coming  from  Rome,  or  that  were 
sent  to  Rome,  could  only  be  conveyed  to  their  destination 
through  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin,  which  was  entitled  to 
take  official  notice  of  their  contents.  This  right  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Frederick  William  IV.  practically  surrendered. 

The  present  King-Emperor,  some  ten  or  eleven  3’ear8 
ago,  sought  to  make  use  of  the  Ultramontanes  for  the  sake 
of  beating  the  Liberals  in  the  Constitutional  contest.  He. 
too,  was  therefore  not  able  for  years  to  disentangle  himself 
from  the  coils  of  the  Romanist  snake.  Even  after  1870 
Prince  Bismarck  occasionally  reverted  to  the  same  repre¬ 
hensible  tactics  of  dallying  with  the  priestly  party.  It  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  year  ago  that  he  repeated,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  Cliurch  struggle,  a  former  expression  of 
his,  to  the  effect  that  “  the  dogma  of  Infallibility,  which 
has  been  accepted  by  millions  of  Catholics,  must  be  re¬ 
spected  !”  He  added,  it  is  true,  on  that  latter  occasion, 
that  the  political  consequences  which  the  Papists  deduce 
therefrom  must  be  resisted.  It  would  have  been  worthier, 
and  even  politically  far  wiser,  not  to  describe  a  dogma 
which  denies  to  the  whole  human  race  the  right  of  reason¬ 
ing  as  one  that  “  must  be  respected.”  Such  blowing  hot 
and  cold  with  the  same  breath  is  of  no  use.  It  does  not 
disarm  enemies  j  and  it  makes  friends  doubtful.  It  could 
only  be  tolerated  as  a  joke ;  but  when  given  out  with  a 
dryness  which  was  not  that  of  dry  humour,  it  rendered 
sensible  men  rather  uncomfortable. 

However,  matters  are  much  changed  now.  At  last 
Government  is  coming  up  to  more  advanced  ideas.  ^  The 
Bill,  as  pro|)08ed,  which  is  a  first  step  towar^  the  Dfsesta- 
blishment  and  Disendowment  of  the  Catholic  Church,  will 

without  doubt  be  passed  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies 

in  ita  nro- 


by  a  large  majority.  Were  it  more  Radical  in  ita  pro* 
visions,  it  would*  be  passed  with  even  heartier  assent.  From 
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upmi-official  sources  we  learn  that  Government  is  occupied 
with  the  further  intention,  if  need  be,  of  sequestrating  also 
the  property  of  the  Catholic  bishoprics ;  of  forbidding  the 
contiibuticn  of  funds  for  the  Eoman  Church  on  the  part  of 
the  several  pirishes ;  and  even  of  laying  an  interdict  on  all 
public  collections  of  money  for  the  support  of  refractory 
priests.  Bills  to  that  effect  may  be  expected,  should  the 
Papacy  persist  in  its  inimical  course.  Men  who  go  by  prin¬ 
ciple  may  regret  that  progress  should  be  wrought  only  in 
this  slow  and  complicated  way  ;  but  still — there  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  it — **  The  world  moves,  after  all.” 

Eabl  Blind. 


JUSTICES’  JUSTICE. 

The  case  of  Luke  Hills,  a  Sussex  labourer,  which  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Home  Secretary  this  week 
by  a  memorial  signed  by  1,300  inhabitants  of  the  county, 
and  to  which  Mr.  Cross’s  attention  was  recalled  on  Tuesday 
and  again  *  on  Thursday  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  is  one  that 
has  no  slight  claim  on  public  notice.  If  the  case  had 
been  an  isolated  occurrence,  and  if  no  diflRculty  had  been 
experienced  in  procuring  redress,  it  might  fairly  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  a  nine  days’  talk  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  it  has  excited  so  much  indignation.  But  there  is 
only  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  injustice  from 
which  this  poor  man  has  suffered  is  not  an  isolated  case, 
but  a  kind  of  injustice  that  is  done  eveiy  day  to  men  in 
the  same  condition  of  life  who  are  not  fortunate  enough 
to  excite  an  equal  amount  of  practical  sympathy  and 
obtain  an  equally  wide  hearing  for  their  grievances.  We 
are  apt  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  improved 
upon  our  grandfathers  in  the  equality  of  our  administration 
of  justice,  and  that  there  is  no  longer  one  law  for  the  rich 
and  another  for  the  poor.  And  it  is  not  to  bo  denied  that 
wo  have  improved  in  this  respect,  with  all  the  room  that  is 
still  left  for  improvement.  The  open  indulgence  for 
gentlemen  ”  offenders  which  was  common  enough  on  the 
bench  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  appears  much  less  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  police  reports  of  the  present  time.  Magistrates 
now  rarely  have  the  courage  to  show  open  favour  to  **  gen¬ 
tlemen”  who  commit  unmanly  assaults  on  women,  or  knock 
down  unoffending  citizens,  or  wrench  off  their  knockers. 
These  aristocratic  pastimes,  in  fact,  have  had  to  be 
abandoned.  But  though  the  most  flagrant  inequalities  of 
justice  have  been  banished  by  the  force  of  a  healthier 
public  opinion,  wo  are  still  very  far  short  of  per¬ 
fection,  and  have  more  reason  to  bo  ashamed  of  the 
inequalities  that  remain  than  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
those  that  arc  gone.  Both  in  criminal  and  in  civil  juris¬ 
diction  there  are  still  largo  remnants  of  class  prejudice; 
justice  is  still  inclined  to  lean  to  the  side  of  the  ‘^gentle¬ 
man,  is  still  a  little  blind  to  the  faults  and  partial  to  the 
failings  of  good  position.  The  less  flagrant  and  obvious  an 
abuse  is  the  more  it  calls  for  emphatic  exposure  ;  because, 
when  we  have  gone  a  certain  way  in  amendment,  we  are 
too  apt  to  yield  to  the  temptations  of  resting  content  and 
being  thankful. 

It  is  naturally  in  rural  districts,  where  public  opinion  is 
active  and  less  concentrated,  that  abuses -of  justice 
most  frequently  occur.  Things  can  be  done  in  the  unques¬ 
tioned  despotism  of  a  country  Bench  that  would  never  be 
tolerated  in  the  more  closely  watched  and  responsible 
administration  of  justice  in  towns.  We  cannot  but  regard 
it  as  a  most  healthy  sign  that  so  much  commotion  should 
have  been  excited  in  the  villages  of  Sussex  by  the  case  of 
L\iko  Hills.  No  case  could  better  illustrate  how  class  par¬ 
tiality,  doubtless  unconscious  of  injustice,  too  hardened, 
indeed,  to  bo  conscious,  operates  to  deprive  a  poor  man  of 
his  most  elementary  rights  as  a  citizen.  The  case  is  stated 
clearly  enough  in  the  memorial  which,  as  wo  have  said, 
WM  presonU'd  to  Mr.  Cross  with  1,300  signatures.  ‘"Luke 
Hills,  say  the  memorialists,  “aged  forty -seven,  entered  the 
service  of  Captain  Hyde,  of  Burgess-hill,  in  November  last, 
as  a  labourer  at  1 8s.  per  week,  and  it  appears  that  being 
dissatisfied  with  his  situation,  ho  gave  Captain  Hyde  a  fort¬ 
night’s  (otherwise  twelve  days’)  notice  to  leave  his  service, 
and  did  leave  such  service  on  the  25th  day  of  January 
last.  In  consequence  of  his  so  doing.  Captain  Hyde  brought 


him  before  the  Cuckfield  Bench  of  Magistrates,  alleging 
that  the  hiring  was  for  twelve  months,  and  charging  him 
under  the  Master  and  Servants  Act  with  breach  of  agree¬ 
ment.  There  was  no  evidence  beyond  that  of  the  com¬ 
plainant  and  his  son  in  support  of  the  summons,  and 
their  evidence  was  positively  denied  by  the  defendant  andhig 
wife,  who  both  stated  that  the  hiring  was  by  the  week,  and 
it  was  further  proved  that  the  wages  were  paid  weekly,  and 
that  there  was  no  written  agreement  to  corroborate  the 
complainant’s  case,  with  the  exception  of  a  memorandum 
in  the  complainant’s  son’s  pocket  book,  which  he  stated  was 
read  to  the  defendant  at  the  time,  but  the  defendant  and  his 
wife  (who  was  present)  deny  in  toto  that*  such  was  done. 
Upon  this  testimony  the  magistrates  decided  in  favour  of 
the  complainant,  awarding  him  5Z.  damages,  which  Hills 
was  ordered  to  pay,  in  addition  to  3f.  18s.  2d.  costs,  and 
not  being  in  a  position  to  do  so,  was  committed  to  prison 
for  three  months.  The  defendant  is  a  poor  but  respectable 
labouring  man,  and  the  memorialists  feel  that  the  sentence 
so  passed  is  extremely  harsh,  and  too  severe,  and  that  in 
the  absence  of  some  written  agreement  or  other  proof  beside 
the  verbal  testimony  of  the  complainant  and  his  son  (which 
is  denied  by  the  -defendant  and  his  wife)  that  the  hiring 
was  for  twelve  months,  the  defendant  should  have  had  the 
beneflt  of  the  doubt.  .  The  defendant  is  known  to  be  a 
respectable,  hard-working  man,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  his  home,*  and  likewise  to  keep  his  wife  and  family 
out  of  the  workhouse,  Kis  late  employer,  Mr.  Palmer,  of 
Webb’s  farm,  St.  John’s  Common,  is  at  present  sheltering 
them.  The  memorialists  submit  from  these  facts  that  the 
sentence  passed  by  the  magistrates  is  a  cruel  injustice  to. 
this  poor  man,  who  has  hitherto  borne  an  excellent  charac¬ 
ter,  being  nine  years  in  his  last  situation,  and  they  trust 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  order  his  discharge  from  prison 
forthwith,  or  after  such  period  as  you  may  think  will  meet 
the  justice  of  this  unfortunate  case.” 

The  Cuckfield  magistrates  were  severely  takefi  to  task 
for  their  verdict  in  the  Brighton  Daily  Mail;  and  the 
apology  which  they  issued  for  themselves  is  a  very  instinc¬ 
tive  document.  They  plead  simply  that  both  Captain  Hyde 
and  his  son  “  swore  positively  to  the  fact  that  Hills  en  gaged 
himself  aS  a  carter  for  one  whole  year,  at  eighteen  shilling! 
a  week  and  his  cottage.”  They  ignore  the  fact  that 
Hills  and  his  wife  swore,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  hiring 
was  by  the'  week ;  they  take  for  granted  that  Hyde  the 
master’s  word  was  better  than  Hills  the  labourer’s.  If  the 
Bench  had  regarded  the  veracity  of  the  two  men  as  equal 
in  value,  there  was  but  one  possible  conclusion,  and  that 
was  clear  enough — namely,  that  there  had  been  a  misunder¬ 
standing.  Young  Hyde  had  an  entry  in  his  pocket-book  to 
the  effect  that  the  engagement  was  for  a  year ;  but  Hilh 
utterly  denied  that  this  entry  was  ever  read  to  him  as  the 
basis  of  their  contract,  which  he  understood  to  be  by  the 
week.  Captain  Hyde  also  alleged  that  he  sent  his  team  to 
Pulborough  for  the  defendant  and  his  wife,  family,  and  fur-  , 
niture,  at  an  expense  of  2/.  7s.  Gd. ;  and  asked  whether  he 
was  likely  to  have  incurred  that  expense  on  a  nqere  weekly 
hiring  ?  But,  passing  over  the  fact  that  21.  7s.  6d.  seems 
rather  a  large  calculation  for  the  use  of  a  team  for  one 
day,  this  creates  no  presumption  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
specific  year’s  engagement.  No  doubt  Hills  would  not  have 
incurred  the  trouble  and  expense  of  moving  his  family  and 
furniture  unless  he  had  expected  to  stay  for  longer  than  a 
week.  But  that  does  not  in  the  least  prove  that  he  defi¬ 
nitely  undertook  to  stay,  whether  he  liked  the  place  or  not. 
Hills’  story  is  as  clear  as  possible. .  He  had  been  nine 
•  years  in  his  last  situation,  and  he  left  that  on  good 
terms  with  bis  employer,  induced  solely  by  the  prospect 
of .  bettering  himself  in  Captain  Hyde’s  service.  H® 
was  to  have  good  wages  and  a  free  cottage,  and  his 
eldest  son  and  his  wife  were  to  have  employment  on 
Captain  Hyde’s  farm.  But  things  did  not  go  as  well  as 
he  expected ;  his  cottage  proved  uninhabitable,  and  the 
terms  offered  for  his  wife’^s  services  were  not  satisfactory. 
The  poor  man  had  no  choice  but  to  leave,  and  his  removal 
must  have  been  as  much  a  sacrifice  and  a  disappoints®®*^ 
to  him  as  it  was  an  inconvenience  to  his  master.  But  o 
all  this  the  Cuckfield  magistrates  took  no  account.  They 
sympathised  with  Captain  Hyde’s  inconvenience,  but  no 
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with  his  labourer’s  disappointment.  Their  duty  was  plain. 
Captain  Hyde’s  exaggeration  of  his  losses,  and  the  curiously 
incoherent  and  violent  note  in  which  ho  warned  Hills  not  to 
leave  his  service,  did  not  tell  in  favour  of  his  accuracy. 
But  on  this  they  had  no  call  to  f?nter.  Nothing  was  before 
them  except  that  two  men,  nominally  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  had  misunderstood  the  terms  of  a  mutual  agreement ; 
and,  seeing  that  the  agreement  was  not  made  in  writing, 
they  ought  simply  to  have  dismissed  the  case.  To  send 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  prison  for  three  months 
was  a  monstrous  abuse  of  their  authority,  which  deserves  to 
take  rank  among  the  most  notorious  specimens  of  the  justice 
of  Justices. 

We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Cross  has  gained  much  honour 
by  his  evasive  treatment  of  the  questions  put  to  him  by 
Mr.  Taylor.  The  merest  glance  at  the  memorial  and  the 
defence  of  the  Justices,  which  were  before  him  on  Tuesday, 
should  have  shown  him  what  wpre  the  rights  of  the  case ; 
and  he  should  have  lost  no  time  in  releasing  a  man  whose 
imprisonment  was  so  obviously  unjust.  Instead  of  doing 
this,  Mr.  Cross  flippantly  described  as  a  tramp  ”  a  man 
who  had  been  nine  years  in  his  previous  employment ;  and 
screened  the  class  partiality  of  the  Cuckfield  Bench  under 
the  pretence  that  their  only  mistake  was  to  punish  with 
imprisonment — a  mode  of  punishment  which  they  should 
have  avoided  out  of  respect  for  the  Report  of  the  Labour 
Laws  Commission.  His  pert  reply  to  Mr.  Taylor’s  notice 
that  he  would  take  the  only  other  method  of  obtaining 
a  remission  of  Hills’s  sentence,  to  the  effect  that  the  man 
would  be  released  long  before  that  could  be  done,  was  a 
kind  of  smartness  that  sits  well  on  Mr.  Cross,  but  is 
not  very  becoming  in  the  Home  Secretary.  Mr.  Cross 
would  better  have  discharged  his  duty  if  he  had  made  an 
example  of  those  Cuckfield  magistrates.  There  were 
seven  of  them  on  the  bench,  and  we  daresay  they  are  not 
greater  sinners  than  the  run  of  county  justices.  But  a 
beginning  must  be  made  somewhere,  and  whether  the  Cuck¬ 
field  magistrates  are  better  or  worse  than  their  brethren,  at 
any  rate  men  so  blind  to  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
justice,  are  not  fit  to  act  as  a  judicial  tribimal,  and  their 
names  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
as  a  warning.  The  slumbering  consciences  of  county  jus¬ 
tices  want  a  rough  awakening.  If  they  do  not  see  that 
they  are  guilty  of  gross  injustice  in  such  cases  as  those  of 
Luke  Hills,  they  should  be  made  to  see  it  ’  by  a  striking 
example. 


CURRENCY  AND  BANKING. 

We  have  seen  that  the  sudden  fluctuations  in  the  rate 
of  interest  of  late  years  have  been  due  to  a  demand  for 
gold,  of'  small  amount  as  compared  with  our  loanable 
capital,  but  large  in  proportion  to  our  store  of  bullion,  and 
that  these  fluctua^ons  could  only  be  prevented  by  main¬ 
taining  a  larger  store  of  gold.  l(ow  and  whence  is  the 
additional  quantity  of  gold  to  be  obtained?  To  answer 
fully  this  question  we  must  consider  what  are  the  real  and 
necessary  purposes  to  which  gold  is  applied,  and  whether  its 
086  for  these  purposes  cannot  be  economised.  Apart  from 
^  and  manufactures,  the  principal  use  of  gold,  in  quantity, 
18  as  a  medium  of  exchange  between  different  countries ;  but 
even  here — so  complete  is  the  system  of  exchange — gold 
18  employed  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  commodities  exchanged.  Two  merchants, 
A  and  B,  dealing  together,  do  not  transfer  coin  or  notes  in 
payment  of  each  transaction,  but  the  various  transactions 
aje  set  against  each  other,  and  only  the  balance,  arising  on 
the  whole,  passes  in  currency  or  by  a  bill  of  exchange  without 
the  intervention  of  currency  at  all.  If  A  and  B  have  dealings 
^th  C,  it  may  happen  that  the  accounts  between  A  and  B 
be  balanced  by  a  pa3rment  to  or  from  C  ;  and  so  business 
transactions  are  settled  by  transfers  of  indebtedness  from 
one  merchant  to  another,  which,  in  practice,  is  chiefly 
effected  through  the  intervention  of  bankers.  The  same 
Practice  obtains  between  nations.  A  balance  of  trade  due 
rom  Prance  to  Great  Britain,  and  another  balance  due 
rom  Great  Britain  to  Germany,  may  be  liquidated  by  the 
irect  transfer  of  gold  from  France  to  Germany,  should 
ranee  happen  to  be  indebted  to  Germany.  And  so  as  the 


circle  of  nations  widens,  commodities  shipped  to  one 
P^y»  ]^y  *  system  of  bills  of  exchange,  for  com-  ; 
modifies  received  from  another,  and  only  the  ultimate 
difference  on  a  senes  of  transactions,  extending  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  comes  to  be  settled  by  a  transfer  of  bullion, 
which,  instead  of  following  the  course  of  the  balances  from 
one  country  to  another,  passes  directly  from  the  ultimate 
debtor  to  the  ultimate  creditor.  The  quantity  of  bullion 
necessary  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  exchange,  and  the  cost 
and  trouble  of  its  transfer,  are  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum ; 
and  if  from  the  variations  in  the  stocks  of  bullion  are 
eliminated  the  changes  due  to  other  known  causes,  it  becomes 
very  apparent  that,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  business 
of  the  world,  the  amount  of  bullion  transferred  in  payment 
of  trade  balances  must  be  8urpri8ingl3^  small.  In  this  view 
transfers  from  countries  where  gold  is  an  article  of  produce 
and  exported  as  a  commodity  are  excepted. 

Perhaps  the  wonderful  power  and  organisation  of  capi¬ 
talists  and  merchants,  in  transferring  capital  from  one . 
country  to  another,  without  the  aid  of  bullion  or  disturb-  • 
ance  of  the  money  market,  could  not  be  better  exemplified 
than  in  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  the  enormous  sum 
of  200  millions  was  recently  paid  by  France  to  Germany. 
Indeed,  the  more  closely  the  whole  facts  are  studied,  the 
more  evident  it  becomes,  that  the  amount  of  bullion  really 
necessary  to  conduct  both  the  home  and  foreign  business  of 
nations  must  be  exceedingly  small.  Far  greater  than  any 
due  to  payment  of  trade  balances  has  been  the  movement 
of  bullion  in  the  direct  withdrawal  of  gold  from  the 
London  market  to  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  gold  currency,  which,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  wealth, 
to  that  country,  is  really  an  unproductive  investment  of  just 
as  much  capital  as  is  required  to  provide  the  bullion. 

By  far  the  most  important  service  discharged  by  gold  is . 
in  forming  a  standard  of  value — a  measure  whereby  the 
amount  of  indebtedness  or  obligation  between  individuals 
can  be  determined  or  expressed.  The  English  unit  of 
value — the  sovereign — is  a  definite  quantity  of  gold  of  a 
specific  quality,  stamped  by  Royal  authority,  in  token 
thereof ;  and  sovereigns  so  coined  constitute  our  standard 
of  value  and  legal  medium  of  exchange.  Bank  of  England 
notes  are  a  legal  tender  in  England,  but  are  convertible  into 
gold  on  demand  at  the  Bank,  and  thus  simply  represent  so 
many  sovereigns,  which  the  Bank  undertakes  to  deliver  on . 
demand.  To  ensure  imiformity  in  the  currency,  bullion 
can  be  legally  coined  only  at  the  Mint,  where,  free  of  charge 
to  the  owner,  gold  is,  at  the  public  cost,  converted  into 
standard  coin.  '  No  account  is  here  taken  of  the  silver  or 
bronze  coinage,  because  it  is  a  legal  tender  for  small  sums 
only ;  'or  of  the  notes  issued  by  banks  other  than  the  Bank 
of  England,  which  are  not  a  legal  tender  anywhere. 

A  currency  or  medium  of  exchange  is  a  necessity  of  civi- 
■  lisation,  and  for  the  common  good  of  the  community  ;  and 
uniformity  of  value,  with  full  confidence  in  that  uniformity,, 
are  essential  qualifications  for  the  discharge  of  its  /unc¬ 
tions  in  the  highest  degree.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
which  will  afterwards  appear,  the  providing  of  currency  is  a  > 
duty  which  lies  naturally  to  the  State.  Any  loss  arising 
from  the  discharge  of  this  duty  is  a  proper  charge  against 
the  revenue,  and  any  profit  from  the  currency  properly 
belongs  to  the  public.  Here,  however,  the  gold  currency, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  coined  by  the  State,  at  the  public 
expense,  while  the  supply  of  the  paper  currency,  on  which, 
there  is  considerable  profit,  has  long  been  appropriated  by 
individuals  or  private  companies.  The  discharge  of  the 
public  right  or  duty  which  involved  a  loss  has  been  left 
to  the  nation,  and  that  which  yielded  a  profit  has  been 
performed  by  individuals  who  now  claim  a  “  vested  interest  ” 
in  the  public  right  they  appropriated.  It  will,  however, 
prove  highly  advantageous  for  the  nation,  even  at  the  cost 
of  fully  indemnifying  the  present  issuers,  to  regain  the 
exclusive  supply  of  its  paper  currency. 

The  use  of  the  bank-note,  instead  of  gold,  probably  arose 
partly  from  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  country  Iwing  found, 
insuflScient  for  the  supply  of  the  currency  required  by  the 
growing  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  partly  because  a  paper 
currency  was  found  to  be  equ^ly  serviceable  within  certain 
limits.  A  bank-note  serves  the  purposes  of  currency— that  is, 
to  pass  from  hand  to  hand — as  well  as  gold,  provided  it  is 
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convertible  into  gold  rhen  the  holder  for  the  time  so  desires. 
Convertibility  thus  practically  makes  the  note  equivalent  to 
gold,  and  prevents  more  notw  being  issued  than  are  abso¬ 
lutely  required  for  the  circulation.  When  that  limit  is  ex-  i 
ceeded  the  notes  return  to  the  issuer,  and  gold  is  demanded. 
Bank-notes  may  thus  take  the  place  of  gold  as  a  circu¬ 
lating  medium,  provided  they  are  convertible  into  gold 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  and  the  public  have  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  gold  will  be  forthcoming  when  demanded. 
Bank-notes  so  qualified  will  be  accepted  by  the  public  in 
circulation  as  readily  as  gold. 

National  notes — that  is,  notes  issued  by  a  department 
of  the  State  constituted  by  Parliament-— can  be  made 
to  possess  those  essential  qualifications  in  a  higher  degree 
than  any  other  issue,  and  such  notes,  supported  in  the  first 
instance  by  sovereigns  in  sufficient  quantity  to  ensure  con¬ 
vertibility  to  any  extent  morally  possible,  with  the  full 
balance  of  the  issue  invested  in  Consols,  would,  for  all 
purposes  of  circulation,  be  accepted  as  readily  and  command 
os  much  confidence  as  sovereigns,  not  only  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  throughout  Europe. 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  our  present  currency  is  supplied, 
and  to  what  extent  it  is  supported  by  gold  or  other  security. 
Prior  to  1844  as  many  notes  were  issued  by  bankers  as  the 
public  would  absorb,  and  that  without  the  law  requiring 
any  special  security  or  reserve  of  gold  to  ensure  their 
payment;  but  the  Acts  of  1844  and  1845  limited  this 
privilege. 

Under  the  Act  of  1844,  the  Bank  of  England  issues  15 
millions  of  notes  against  Government  securities,  and  against 
any  issue  beyond  that  sum  must  hold  specie  of  the  same 
value.  By  the  Acts  of  1845  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks  were 
authorised  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  they  had  at  that  time 
in  circulation  without  any  special  security,  and  to  increase 
their  issue  to  an  unlimited  extent,  provided,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  they  held  specie  against  the  whole 
value  of  the  over-issue.  The  English  banks  were  limited 
to  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  at  the  time  (1844). 
When  these  Acts  were  passed,  the  total  uncovered  note 
circulation  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  about  32 
millions,  in  respect  of  which  the  Bank  Acts  required  no 
specie  to  be  held.  The  value  of  the  notes  actually  in 
circulation  amounted  to  about  88  millions,  so  that  the  value 
in  specie  then  nooessary  to  meet  the  over-issues,  taking  the 
bankers  as  a  whole,  was  (>  millions.  Practically,  how¬ 
ever,  the  amount  was  considerably  more.  Since  1845  the 
issues  of  certain  country  bankers  have  lapsed,  and  the 
authorised  uncovered  circulation  has  decreased  to  about 
30^  millions,  whilst  the  actual  circulation  has  increased 
to  about  43  millions,  and  specie  now  held  against  over¬ 
issues  of  notes  to  over  13  millions.  The  whole  increase 
of  the  cun’ency  since  1845  has  thus  been  really  in  gold, 
whether  as  sovereigns  or  paper,  because  against  every, 
note  beyond  the  authorised  circulation  the  issuer  has 
had  to  retain  in  his  coffers  a  cori’esponding  value  in 
specie.  Practically  about  8  additional  millions  of  gold 
have  thus  been  locked  up  to  meet  the  increase  in  the  note 
circulation ;  and  coupled  with  the  vastly  increased  number 
of  sovereigns  now  in  the  hands  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  indicates  how  and  wliero-  the  enormous 
imports  of  gold  from  California  and  Australia  have  been 
absorbed,  and  why  so  small  a  proportion  has  remained  to 
increase  the  store  in  the  Bank  of  England.  At  the  British 
Mint  alone,  gold  to  the  value  of  over  85  millions  has  been 
coined  within  the  livst  fifteen  years ;  but  this  amount  does 
not,  for  several  reasons,  show  the  increase  of  the  gold  circu¬ 
lation.  Should  the  German  Government  persist  in  their 
policy  of  introducing  a  gold  currency  in  Germany,  and 
v^ithdruw  from  circulation  all  notes  of  lower  value  than 
about  t>/.,  the  large  absorption  of  gold,  in  conse(j[uence,  cannot 
fail  to  produce  more  serious  complications  than  we  have  yet 
experienced  and  the  necessity  for  economising  the  gold 
employed  unnecessarily  in  our  circulation  will  become  still 
more  urgent.  If  the  German  Government  succeed  in  accu¬ 
mulating  from  time  to  time,  when  interest  is  low,  a  large 
sum  on  deposit  in  London,  the  withdrawal  of  such  deposit 
in  gold  cannot  bo  resisted  by  any  advance  in  the  rate  of 
interest,  alLhougJi  dear  money  may  attract  gold  from  other 


quarters,  or  retain  in  this  coimtiy,  until  the  next  demand, 
such  amounts  as  are  always  on  the  way  to  London. 

Proposals  have  been  made  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the 
position  by  developing  the  present  method  of  supplying  the 
paper  currency  and  increasing  the  uncovered  issues  of  notes. 
But  our  present  systena  is  not  based,  on  sound  principles,  ite 
defects  are  inherent ;  and  this  makeshift  would  involve  so 
many  intwests  and  raise  so  many  questions  that  there  should 
be  little  additional  difficulty  in  reforming  our  currency  on  a 
sound  basis  once  for  all.  lleaving  out  of  sight  the  objecti(ai 
that  the  profit  from  the  currency  ought  to  belong  to  the 
nation — an  objection  which  might  be  met  by  interest  being 
paid  on  the  over-issues — the  present  system  does  not  a{^iD- 
priate  special  funds,  either  in  gold  or  securities,  to  provide 
for  the  convertibility  or  ultimate  payment  of*  the  notes 
issued.  The  Bank  of  England  no  doubt  holds  securities  to 
the  extent  of  15  millions  and  gold  for  the  surplus,  nomi¬ 
nally  against  their  notes  in  circulation  ;  but  neither  these 
securities  nor  the  gold  is  hypothecated  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  notes,  and  the  claim  of  the  depositors  to  the  assets, 
both  in  the  issue  and  banking  departments,  is  as  good  as 
that  of  the  note-holders.  The  Bank  Charter  Act  thus  in 
practice  proves  to  be  a  roundabout  way  of  compelling  the 
Bank  of  England  to  keep  a  certain  amount  of  specie,  which 
is  partly  a  reserve  against  notes  and  partly  against  deposits. 
The  issues  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks  are  in  a  similar 
position  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  but  the  English 
provincial  banks  are  not  legally  bound  to  hold  either  gojd 
or  other  security  against  any  portion  of  the  notes  they  issue. 
What  ought  thus  to  be  an  indispensable  condition  of  paper 
currency — convertibility  to  any  extent  which  may  ;be 
required,  and  securities  specially  appropriated  for  payment 
of  the  whole — is  wanting,  and  cannot  be  provided  under 
the  existing  system.  Then  a  paper  currency  ought  to  be  a 
legal  tender  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  although  this 
quality  might  be  conferred  on  Bank  of  England  notes,  few 
would  be  disposed  to  confer  the  same  privilege  on  the  notes 
of  all  the  188  banks  of  issue  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  The  provision  that  specie  must  be  held  by  the 
Bank  of  England  against  its  over-issues  tends  also  to  aggra¬ 
vate  a  panic,  for  as  the  circulation  almost  invariably  increases 
with  the  tightness  of  the  Money  Market,  there  arises  a 
second  drain  for  gold,  and  that  at  the  time  when  there  is 
least  necessity  to  strengthe  .  the  issue  department.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  any  improvement  of  our  present 
system  could  not  place  it  on  a  sound  basis,  but,  at  the  best, 
only  yield  temporary  relief. 

Let  the  nation,  therefore,  at  once  compensate  fully  the  pre¬ 
sent  issuers  of  its  paper  currency,  and  provide  for  the  supply 
of  a  national  paper  currency  on  sound  principles  under  ^es 
and  regulations  which  may  be  almost  as  simple,  distinct, 
and  inflexible  as  regulate  the  coinage  of  sovereigns  by  the 
Mint.  The  duty  of  a  department  of  State,  under, 
three  Commissioners,  independent  of  the  Government  of 
the  day,  but  responsible  to  Parliament,  would  simply  be  to 
manufacture  national  no’tes,  to  be  a  legal  tender  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  to  issue  these  notes  in  exchange  for 
sovereigns  to  all  who  wished  the  exchange  ;  and  to  deliver 
on  demand  sovereigns  against  all  notes  presented  for  psy* 
ment.  The  Act  constituting  the  department  would  ^ 
addition  prescribe  the  value  in  sovereigns  to  be  held  by  tw 
department,  at  an  amount  sufficient  not  only  to  ensure  me 
convertibility  of  all  notes  which  could  possibly  be  presents, 
but  also  to  inspire  the  public  with  full  confidence  there^ 
and  further,  provide  that  the  whole  balance  of  the  iMue  be 
invested  in  Consols.  Thus  no  discretion  would  be  given  to 
the  Commissioners,  and  none  would  be  required. 

What  the  amount  of  gold  held  in  reserve  should  be  i*  u 
point  for  inquiry  and  consideration.  The  greatest  contn^' 
tion  of  the  note  circulation  within  six  months  during  the 
last  thirty  years  did  not  exceed  four  millions.  During  the. 
period  w*hen  the  contraction  took  place  the  rate  of  interes 
remained  steady  at  3  per  cent.,  showing  great  abunt^p® 
money ;  so  that,  even  if  the  demand  for  convertibility  ha 
been  much  greater  than  it  was,  there  would  have  been  ne 
difliculty  in  realising  securities  to  provide  gold. 

One  of  the  methods  proposed  to  ensure  an  adequate  sto^ 
of  gold  for  convertibility  is  to  hold,  in  coin,  a 
proportion  of  the  amount  of  notes  issued;  but  with 
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adrantage  of  our  thirty  years’  earperienoe  of  the  fluctuations 
in  the  circulation,  it  seems  preferable  in  several  respects  to 
fix  a  maximum  and  minimum  for  the  stock  of  gold.  A 
minimum  of  five  millions  of  sovereigns  may  be  considered 
too  small,  but,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  let  us  suppose 
it  provided  that  the  department  should  never  hold  less  than 
five  millions,  or  more  than  six  millions,  of  sovereigns.  The 
Commissioners  would,  in  practice,  endeavour  to  hold  about 
five  and  a-half  millions ;  when  the  circulation  expanded,  and 
the  stock  of  sovereigns  increased  beyond  this  amount,  the 
surplus  would,  from  time  to  time,  be  invested  in  Consols. 
When  the  circulation  contracted,  and  the  amount  of  gold  de- 
<^a8ed  under  five  and  a-half  millions.  Consols  would  be 
realised  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  minimum,  and  thus 
any  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  circulation  would  not 
materially  affect  the  stock  of  gold  either  in  the  issue 
department  or  in  the  banks.  The  gold,  as  withdrawn  from 
the  for  purpose  of  procuring  notes,  would  be 

returned  to  the  market  by  the  purchase  of  Consols  by  the 
CommisBioners. 

The  profit  which  would  be  realised  is  not  the  principal 
motive  for  the  State  assuming  the  supply  of  a  paper 
currency,  but  even  on  the  present  amount  of  issue  the 
surplus — after  fully  compensating  the  present  issuers, 
would  be  considerable,  amounting,  according  to  the  views 
of  competent  authorities,  to  over  200,000Z.  annua^y. 
The  necessary  operations  in  Consols  would  also  yield  a 
profit,  for,  according  to  past  experience,  the  circulation 
expands  with  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  interest,  due  to  an 
expansion  of  trade,  and  contracts  in  the  opposite  circum¬ 
stances.  Consols  would  thus  only  require  to  be  bought 
or  sold  under  conditions  of  the  Money  Market  favourable 
to  the  department. 

Without  enlarging  on  the  beneficial  results  which  would 
flow  directly  and  indirectly  from  a  national  paper  currency, 
some  of  the  more  direct  may  be  briefly  indicated.  j 

There  would  be  a  complete  separation 'between  the  issue  ' 
of  notes  and  the  business  of  banking — a  combination  which 
has  produced  much  confusion  in  the  public  mind  regarding 
monetaiy  questions.  The  new  issue  department  would  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  Money  Market,  and  would 
have  no  control  of  loanable  capita,  or  of  the  rate  of  , 
interest,  or  of  the  gold  held  in  reserve  for  banking  or  ex¬ 
change  purposes.  On  the  one  hand,  no  material  portion  of 


England ;  but  the  facts  show  this  a6sunq>tion  to  be  erroneous. 
The  average  amount  of  the  bamking  reserve  held  by  the 
Bank  of  England  in  1878  was  under  twelve  millions.  The 
Exchequer  balances  and  the  deposits  of  the  London  bankers, 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  during  the  same  time,  averaged 
over  13|  millions,  whereof  5J:  millions  was  the  average  of 
the  Exchequer  balances,  and  ^  the  average  of  the  London 
bankers’  deposits. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Bank  of  England  had  actually 
on  the  average  If  millions  of  the  Exchequer  and  bankers’ 
deposits  lent  out  to  the  public.  This  comes  out  markedly 
at  particular  times. 

On  November  12th,  1873,  the  banking  reserve  of  the 
Bank  of  England  had  fallen  to  8,420,000Z.  At  the  same 
time  the  deposits  of  the  London  bankers  amounted  to 
9,680,0002.  The  store  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  is 
thus  held  principally  at  the  expense  of  the  London  bankers, 
and  the  returns  show  that  the  Bank  of  England  not  un- 
frequently  competes  with  them  by  lending  their  deposits 
on  which  it  allows  no  interest. 

Excluding  the  Exchequer  Bonds  and  bankers’  deposits, 
the  Bank  of  England  keeps  no  part  either  of  its  own  capital 
or  of  the  money  of  the  other  depositors  in  reserve,  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  lends  the  whole,  and,  on  the  average,  1^ 
millions  more.  If  our  banking  reserves  are  too  small,  the 
Bank  of  England  is  the  chief  ofender.  Taking  the  figures 
of  1874,  it  appears  that  if  the  London  bankers  had  put 
their  reserves  into  a  common  store,  instead  of  into  the 
Bank  of  England,  that  common  reserve  would  have  held,  on 
the  average,  only  3^  millions  less  than  the  average  held  by 
the  Bank  of  England.  Should  the  bankers  withdraw  their 
reserves,  the  Bank  must  of  necessity  hold  a  larger  portion 
of  the  remaining  deposits  in  reserve.  This  would  result  in 
a  natural  increase  of  our  banking  reserves,  which  would 
thus  be  larger,  and  our  banking  sounder,  so  far  as  affected 
in  this  direction,  by  the  State  issuing  a  paper  currency. 

The  prejudice  against  a  Government  paper  currency  is  due 
to  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  by  foreign  Governments,  who 
have  used  it  as  an  easy  means  of  raising  money.  To  the 
extent  to  which  a  circulating  medium  was  required,  no 
particular  harm  resulted ;  but  the  issuers  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  this  limit.  More  notes  were  issued  than  the 
circulation  required,  and  consequently  the  notes  became 
discredited,  and  the  whole  paper  currency  depreciated.  At 
present,  America,  Bussia,  and  other  Continental  nations  are 


the  gold  in  the  issue  department  could,  for  obviouk  reasons,  '  ^menca,  iii^ia  anu  o.uer  v.on.meii.ax  nauons  are 

he  withdrawn  for  exportation;  and  on  the  other,  about  |  *  eup^mty  of  paper  currency,  but  it  is  of 

eight  millions  of  the  gold  now  held  nominally  against  “  ^ 

®  »  I  The  proposal  now  submitted  is  entirely  different. 

Neither  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  nor  the  Gk>- 

vemment  of  the  day  would  have  any  control  of  the  Issue 

Department.  It  would  be  responsible  to  Parliament  alone, 

and  Parliament  would  exercise  its  control  in  the  usual 

manner.  The  paper  is  not  issued  for  the  purpose  of 

raising  money.  Gold  and  the  best  securities  in  the  world 

must  be  held  by  the  Issue  Department  for  the  whole 

amount  of  the  issue,  and  any  supe^uity  of  the  currency  is 

effectually  prevented  by  the  convertibility  of  the  note  into 

gold. 

We  have  at  present  only  to  add  that  the  statements  and 
considerations  embodied  in  our  remarks  last  week  and  now 
seem  to  establish  conclusively,  that  although  gold  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  purposes  of  exchange  and  the  converti¬ 
bility  of  a  paper  currency,  yet  that  the  amount  really 
necessary  is  by  no  means  large  ^  and  further,  that  the 
substitution  from  time  to  time,  as  required,  of  properly 
secured  national  notes,  would  economise,  from  our  wasteful 
gold  currency,  sufficient  to  meet  any  demand  for  bullion 
which  can  be  reasonably  apprehended,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  yield  a  large  profit  to  the  nation. 

James  W.  Babglat. 


the  paper  currency  would  be  liberated  for  banking  or 
exchange  purposes.  As  the  banking  reserve  in  the  Bank 
of  England  averaged  in  1873  lees*  than  thirteen  millions, 
eight  millions  w'ould  be  a  very  important  additiwi.  % 

But  this  is  only  the  economy  which  would  arise  under 
a  circulation  of  notes  of  the  present  denominations.  The 
issue  of  one-pound  notes  in  England  would  liberate  a 
further  amount  of  at  least  fifty  millions  of  gold,  which, 
so  far  as  not  required  to  increase  the  reserve  against  the 
increased  issue  of  notes,  and  to  augment  the  gold  reserves 
of  the  Bank  above  the  present  amount,  would  become  pro¬ 
ductive  instead  of  unproductive  capital,  and  the  profit  of  the 
issue  department  would  not  be  less  than  a  million  and 
u-half  sterling.  < 

So  large  an  addition  at  once  to  our  reserves  of  gold  would 
likely  be  productive  of  considerable  inconvenience,  but 
issues  of  notes,  from  time  to  time,  to  meet  such  demands  for 
gold  as  have  recently  disturbed  our  Money  Market,  would 
prevent  ^  the  advances  in  the  rate  of  interest  which  the 
unk  Directors  seem  to  consider  necessary.  This  operation 
^ould  maintain  unchanged  the  stock  of  gold  for  banking 
purposes,  'and  the  nation  would  be  the  richer  by  the 
amount  of  gold  withdrawn  from  the  circulation;  for 
^  gold  exported  either  3rields  interest  or  pays  debt  on 
which  interest  is  now  payable.  While  in  circulation  it  is  not 
entirely  unproductive,  but  a  considerable  loss  arises 
rc^  defacement  of  the  coin. 

But  it  is  sometimes  asked,  who  will  keep  our  store  of 
S©  ^  in  future  ?  Will  the  Bank  of  England  be  willing  to 
eontmue  storekeeper  after  its  privilege  of  issue  is  with- 
awn  ?  Now,  it  is  assumed,  in  this  question,  that  the 
©serve  of  gold  is  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  Bank  of 


OXFOED  COMMEMORATION. 

The  Oxford  Hebdomadal  CouncU  has  actually  done  a  wise 
and  a  good  thing.  It  has  I’esolved,  to  the  best  of  its  power, 
to  put  down  both  Commemoration  day  and  Commemoration 
week.  The  annual  Encamia  will  this  year  held,  not  w 
usual  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  but  in  tlie  Divinity  School, 
and  a  sort  oi  tacit  understanding  is  said  to  luive  been  amvetl 
at  to  the  ettect  that  no  honorary  degieos  w  ill  be  conferred. 
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The  Divinity  School  is— as  the  Times  pompously  observes— 
a  room  not  uutitted  for  a  dignified  ceremony,  except  by  its 
want  of  space.”  1  he  ceremony  this  year,  however,  will  be  dig¬ 
nified,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  attractive.  An  Encoenia 
without  any  honorary  degrees,  without  Jiny  undergraduates, 
:uid — to  quote  the  Times  once  more — without  those  “  visitors 
whose  presence  lent  a  special  charm  to  the  Theatre,”  will  be 
very  liKe  Master  Janotus  de  Bragmardo^s  church  without 
l)ells.  Anything  more  hopelessly  dreaiy  than  an  assemblage 
of  Heads  of  Houses  and  Masters  of  Arts  listening  to  a  Latin 
oration  by  l^rofessor  Bryce  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine ;  and 
should  no  return  be  nuule  to  the  old  order  of  things,  we 
imagine  that,  in  a  few  years,  either  the  Creweian  oration  will 
be  “  taken  as  read,”  or  the  Public  Orator  will  be  requested  to 
deliver  it  in  private  to  the  Bedels.  The  al)olition  of  the  Com- 
memor.it  ion  ceremony  is,  however,  a  very  minor  reform  as 
com|>ared  with  the  aoolition  of  Commemoration  week.  On 
this  latter  jwint  the  Council  seems  really  in  earnest,  although, 
of  course,  the  necessary  power  in  the  matter  rests  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Colleges.  It  has  issued  a  circular  letter  to 
the  various  Colleges  suggesting  that  no  College  balls  or  parties 
on  .a  large  scale  should  be  aUowed,  and  that  all  the  under¬ 
graduates  should  be  sent  down  by  the  Saturday  before  the 
Wednesday  of  the  Encoenia^  leave  to  stop  being  only  given 
“  in  exceptional  cases.”  Should  this  wholesome  advice  be 
adopted,  there  will  practically  be  no  Commemoration  at  all, 
as  it  is  luirdly  likely  that  those  visitors  “whose  presence 
lias  lent  a  special  charm  ”  to  the  “  Oxford  carnival  ”  in 
iiast  ycjirs  will  come  up  to  heai’  Professor  Bryce  deliver 
liis  oration  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors.  There 
will  thus  be  .'in  elfectual  stop  put  to  that  “  great  waste  of  time 
;uid  money  from  the  Friday  before  Commemoration  till  the 
Thursd.'iy  after  Commemoration,”  which  the  circular  of  the 
Council  expressly  alleges  as  the  ground  of  its  recommendations. 
The  “  waste  of  time”  involved  in  these  five  or  six  days,  even 
when  the  “rehearsals”  of  concerts,  private  theatric^s,  and 
other  such  entertainments  are  taken  into  the  reckoning,  is 
not,  jicrhaps,  very  serious,  but  the  waste  of  money  is  far  greater 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  Balls  and  concerts  and  garden 
parties  and  champjigne  lunches  are  not  cheap  amusements,  and 
the  undergnuluate  wiio  8to|)s  up  for  Commemoration  week 
rarely  gets  off,  when  his  whole  cost  is  reckoned,  for  less  than 
thirty  or  forty  pounds  ;  while  if  he  fully  goes  in  for  the  whole 
thing,  he  nuiy  easily  8])eud  three  or  four  times  that  sum  with¬ 
out  having  the  lejist  idea  how  the  money  has  gone.  It  seems 
to  be  matter  of  dispute  whether  in  this  respect  the  change 
has  of  late  years  lieen  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse.  Old 
Oxford  men  tell  us  that  far  more  money  was  spent  over  Com¬ 
memoration  in  their  times  than  now.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase 
of  extravagance  since  the  year  thatjthe  Prince  of  Wales  took 
Iiis  dem^e.  On  that  occasion  Oxford — to  use  technical 
phrasemogy— “  did  fitting  honour  to  an  opportunity  so 
august,”  or,  in  other  wonls,  spent  in  ices  and  sweetmeats  and 
^  and  bouquets,  and  other  such  things,  enough  hard  cash  to 
round  half-a-dozen  professorships,  atdeast,  if  not  quite  a  new 
(^llege.  There  has  never  been,  fortunately,  such  another 
Commemoration  since,  and  it  is  to  be  honied  there  may  not  be 
such  another  for  many  years  to  come.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  extravagance  of  1863  has  shown  a  tendency  to  peimetuate 
itself,  and  the  follies  of  that  year  are  tacitly  recognised  as  the 
ideal  ty|)e  to  which  the  gaieties  of  Commemoration  week 
<iught  as  far  as  possible  to  conform.  The  wiiste  of  money 
which  a  week  of  such  junketting  involves  is  <|uite  as  serious  a 
matter  as  the  Council  seems  to  hold  it. 

Diana  of  the  Ephesians  is  a  great  Goddess,  iind  the  Oxford 
tradesmen,  whose  notion  it  is  that  the  University  exists  for 
their  own  csj»ecial  benefit,  will  no  doubt  be  very  angry,  and 
may  |M)ssibly  even  go  so  fai*  as  to  hold  an  indignation  meeting 
and  deliver  a  few  orations  on  their  own  account.  Those 
visitors,  too,  whose  presence  has  hitherto  “  lent  a  special 
charm  ”  to  the  proceedings  will  probably  be  very  much  dis- 
a^ipointed.  Oxford  is  a  most  pleasant  place  to  visit,  imd 
Ct)inmemoration  is  a  far  more  pleasant  break  in  the  London 
season  than  a  visit  to  Brighton,  and  fully  as  refreshing. 
This  aspect  i>f  the  question  the  Times  evidently  feels,  for  it 
]>athetu:ally  mourns  the  loss  of  all  that  “graceful  and  inno¬ 
cent  gaiety”  dor  wdiich  occasion  is  given  by  “ the  brightest 
and  prettiest  carnival  that  England  ever  made  for  herself.” 
“To  alntlish  Commemoration,”  we  are  invited  to  believe, 

“  wouhl  be  to  sever  one  of  the  lighter  links  that  bind 
Oxford  to  the  country,  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  this 
should  have  to  be  done  at  a  time  when,  to  all  appeai-ance,  the 
bond  needs  stren^heiiing  anew.”  What  all  this  may  pre¬ 
cisely  mean  we  w  ill  not  undertake  to  guess.  But  if  it  means 
that  the  findish  extravagance  of  (..Jommenioration-week  was 
a  real  bond  between  the  University  and  the  nation,  we 
only  venture  to  express  our  humble  but  yet  profound  dissent 
from  so  monstrous  a  proposition.  It  is  idle,  we  may  add,  to 
talk  of  the  suppression  of  Commemoration  week  as  “a 
sumptuary  edict,”  and  to  ai'gue  that  like  all  other  sumptuary 


edicts  it  will  defeat  its  own  object  ^d  do  more  harm  than 
go^.  The  constitution  of  a  University  is  not  even  analogous 
to  that  of  a  State,  and  not  only  is  a  sumptuary  edict,  suA  m 
the  prohibition  of  all  balls  and  parties  on  a  large  scale,  quite 
possible  at  Oxford,  but— wdiat  is  more— it  may  be  tru^  to 
effect  its  purpose.  No  doubt  as  long  as  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  rich  undergraduates  who  go  to  Oxford  for  three 
years  as  a  pleasant  way  of  spending  time,  there  will  always 
be  a  fast  and  extravagant  set,  the  follies  and  prodigalities  of 
which  no  amount  of  College  discipline  will  ever  entirely  keep 
in  check  ;  and  there  are,  as  the  Times  observes,  “  many  prac. 
tices  and  pursuits  of  undergraduates  far  less  innocent  than 
the  pleasures  of  Commemoration.”  But  the  evil  of  Com. 
memoration  is  that  the  very  legitimacy  of  its  so-called  inno¬ 
cent  pleasures  puts  upon  the  poorer  members  of  each  Coll^ 
a  sort  of  moral  obligation  to  contribute  towards  their  cost. 
No  man  need  join  the  Apollo  Lodge  or  the  Bullingdon  Qub, 
or  ride  with  the  drag  or  play  unlimited  loo,  unless  he  pleases ; 
but  it  is  practically  as  compulsory  upon  him  to  subsmbe  to 
his  College  concert  or  ball  or  ga^en  party  as  to  the  cricket 
and  boat  clubs.  The  tax  is  really  a  very  serious  one,  and 
people  are  too  apt,  in  their  admiration  for  a  link  which  so 
prettily  and  gracefully  connects  the  University  with  the 
nation,  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  festivities  of  Com¬ 
memoration,  “  although  nominally  invitation,  are  really  sub¬ 
scription  entertainments,  and  that  tickets  which  seem  to  drop 
from  the  skies  on  the  visitors  are  really  paid  for  in  hard  casn 
by  the  undergraduates.”  To  object  to  a  sumptuary  edict  st 
Oxford  is  in  reality  to  argue  that  the  University  would  be 
better  without  any  discipline  whatever,  and  to  sta^  the 
absurdity  of  the  position  is  at  once  apparent.  Either  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  authorities  to  do  their  best  to  see  that  the  under¬ 
graduates  live  quietly  and  moderately,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is 
not,  then  of  course  the  Times  is  right,  and  all  that  we  need  do 
is  to  observe  philosophically  that  the  idle  waste  of  money 
which  Commemoration  involves  “  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
outside  world,”  and  “  has  probably  not  done  more  than  keep 
pace  with  the  change  of  modem  manners  and  the  growth  of 
national  prosperity.”  We  may  observe  that  on  precisely  these 
I  grounds  we  might  allow  every  undergraduate  to  keep  s 
j  brougham  and  a  French  valet.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
attach  any  reasonable  importance  to  University  discipline,  we 
shall  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Council 
has  discharged  a  very  necessary  and  by  no  means  a  painful 
duty.  Apart,  however,  from  any  question  of  the  unneceassiy 
expense  which  Commemoration  may  involve,  it  seems  to  us, 
with  all  deference  to  the  better  authority  of  the  Tima^  that 
its  graceful  and  innocent  gaieties,  so  far  from  providing  a 
desirable  link  between  the  University  and  the  natioi^  are 
altogether  alien  to  the  true  spirit  of  University  life.  It  is  no 
argument  for  this  elegant  carnival — which  is  pretty  enou^ 
no  doubt — that  rich  men  with  sons  at  Oxford  and  dau^ters 
at  home  rather  enjoy  it  than  otherwise,  and  do  not  grud^ 
the  extra  call  which  it  ultimately  involves  upon  their 
purse.  But  there  is  another  and  a  very  distinct  side  to 
the  position  ;  and  it  is  fairly  o^n  to  question  whether 
Oxford  ought  to  recognise  and  endorse  with  a  quasi-officixl 
sanction  a  whole  week  of  revel  and  idleness  as  a  re^* 
lar  part  of  her  annual  programme.  Were  Commemoration 
an  exceptional  occurrence  noDody  could  possibly  object  to  it. 
There  are  occasions  on  which  such  festivities  are  excusable^ 
Nothing  w<is  more  natural  than  that  a  traditionally  loyal 
University,  such  as  Oxford,  should  celebrate  the  graduation 
of  the  Heii’- Apparent  by  rejoicings  upon  a  very  large  scale. 
The  evil  is  when  every  J une  brings  with  it,  upon  a  small  scale, 
a  repetition  of  the  files  of  1863.  When  the  Queen  went  in 
state  to  St.  Paul’s  the  club-houses  along  the  route  were  for  Uie 
day  turned  inside  out,  and  filled  with  ladies.  The  occasion 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  such  a  departure  from 
precedent ;  nor  could  there  be  the  least  objection  to  an  occa¬ 
sional  “grand  Commemoration” — to  use  the  technical  phrase— 
at  Oxford.  The  objection  is  to  the  recurrence  of  a  grand 
Commemoration  upon  a  small  scale  every  year,  so  that  the 
undergraduate  comes  to  regard  a  certain  outlay  upon  balls  and 
concerts  and  water-parties  as  a  normal  element  in  his  annuM 
expenditure.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  an  idea  shomd 
ever  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up,  and  the  HebdouiacW 
Coiincil  has  done  wisely  in  endeavouring  to  check  it.  It 
be  interesting  to  know  how  far  recent  changes  liave  conduced 
to  this  resolution.  It  is  not,  perhajis,  altogether  ungenerous 
to  surmise  that  the  married  tutors,  of  whom  there  are  now  so 
many  at  Oxford,  find  Commemoration  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  it  was  in  the  old  times,  when  they  were  not  en¬ 
cumbered  with  the  cares  of  a  household.  A  week  of  gaiety 
in  which  his  petition  obliges  him  to  take  a  prominent  part  w 
matter  of  consideration  for  a  young  fiimily  with  a  mod^ 
rate  income  and  a  reasonable  supply  of  sisters-in-law.  If  tms 
be  so,  the  recent  modifications  in  the  tenure  of  Fellow^^ 
may  possibly  prove  to  have  indirectly  exercised  a  more  whole¬ 
some  and  salutary  effect  upon  University  discipline  toan 
adverse  critics  at  ^t  anticipated. 
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SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS. 

The  death  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps  takes  away  a  writer  of 
deckled,  if  not  of  strong,  individuality.  His  st^le  and,  still 
more,  his  habits  of  thought  were  completely  his  own  ;  and 
whatever  the  value  of  his  speculations,  they  at  least  deserve 
the  distinction  due  to  work  which  is  produced  independently. 
By  the  mild  light  of  his  philosophy  he  has  attracted  many 
admirers,  but  no  imitators.  He  has  not  founded  a  school  of 
thought,  nor  did  he  accept  the  doctrines  of  a  school.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  he  was  specially  indebted  to  any  great 
thinker,  or  even  that  his  own  thoughts  were  g^at ;  but  he 
nevertheless  always  possessed  the  power  of  fascinating  those 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  instruct.  It  is  the  more  difficult  to 
explain  the  sources  of  such  a  fascination  as  was  exercised  by 
Sir  Arthur  Helps  because  his  works  will  not  bear  any  sort  of 
severe  aiifdyais.  It  was  rather  the  temper  of  the  writer  than 
the  value  of  his  material  that  attracted  respect,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  in  the  hands  of  any  author  with  an  inferior  girt  of 


impressing  his  opinions  upon  the  reader  the  philosophy  of  his 
works  would  often  seem  trivial  and  commonplace.  But  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  had  a  power  of  making  his  readers  aware  that 
he  himself  was  convinced  of  the  v^ue  of  his  own  maxims. 
He  was  never  haunted,  as  a  greater  mind  might  have  been, 
by  the  suspicion  that  his  amiable  speculations  were  fruitless, 
nor  on  the  other  hand,  did  his  injunctions  ever  miss  their 
mark  frem  a  want  of  sincerity  in  utterance.  He  had  the 
happiest  way  of  chancing  upon  old  truths  with  the  air  of  a 
discoverer,  and  of  presenting  them  in  an  elegant  and  oon- 
venient  form  particularly  acceptable  to  those  who  are  too 
indolent  to  think  for  themselves.  No  one  could  fairly  say 
that  he  disagreed  with  the  author  of  ‘  Friends  in  Council,’ 
for  the  wisdom  he  uttered  was  of  the  undeniable  kind  that 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  ages.  But  although 
he  said  little  that  was  profoundly  new,  few  writers  have  pos- 
sewed  the  art  of  saying  old  things  with  so  much  enthusiasm. 
He  took  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  giving  neat  expression  to  all 
forms  practical  sense,  and  he  took  infinite  pains  to  refer 
tlie  most  well-worn  maxims  to  the  test  of  personal  experience. 
Thus  Sir  Arthur  Hel))s  became  to  his  generation  the  exponent 
of  a  very  respectable  kind  of  wisdom.  To  perceive  that  there 
really  existed  an  appetite  for  such  speculation  was  in  itself 
almost  a  mark  of  genius  :  most  men  would  have  hesitated  to 
confide  to  the  world  useful  results  of  their  own  experience  of 
social  life  and  business,  fearing  lest  others  should  have  aiTived 
at  the  same  iust  and  obvious  conclusions.  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
ha<l  the  quiclcness  to  jierceive  that  to  tell  people  what  they 
know  is  of  m(M*e  service  than  to  tell  them  what  they  cannot 
nnderstand  ;  and  his  lessons  have,  for  this  rea^n,  done  more 
than  much  else  that  is  more  profound. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  no  man  of  his  time  has  dealt 
more  effectively  with  the  kind  of  truth  that  is  seldom  con¬ 
troverted  in  theory,  but  constantly  neglected  in  practice.  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  had  the  power  of  appealing  to  practical  men 
by  never  being  too  proround  in  speculation,  and  of  gaining 
the  symiiathy  of  thinkers  by  an  evident  enthusiasm  for 
abstract  right  and  justice.  Few  writers  have  known  liow  to 
inf^  80  much  warmth  into  principles  so  obvious.  His 


mid  yet  he  seldom  indulged  the  extreme  views  with  which 
miginal  thinkers  offend  commonplace  readers.  In  this  respect 
he  owiieil  in  a  high  degree  the  temper  of  a  teacher.  He 
could  be  sententious  without  being  vapid  and  hollow,  and  was 
aUe  to  feel  himself  possessed  of  a  gospel  without  disturbing 
me  accepted  order  of  intellectual  ideas.  Since  reli^on  has 
become  wholly  occupied  with  theology,  and  has  lost  its  hold 
on  the  people  of  this  world  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  better 
wquaintauce  with  the  persons  of  the.  Trinitv,  there  has  been 
mi  increasecl  need  for  those  who  would  condescend  to  preach 
practical  duty.  The  affairs  of  social  life  need  as  much  direc¬ 
tion  as  the  politics  of  Heaven,  and  it  is  no  small  thing  that 
the  public  should  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  CTave  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  counsel  of  a  man  like  Sir  Arthur  Helps.  In  his  own 
mind  there  seems  never  to  have  existed  any  doubt  as  to  his 
fitness  for  this  particular  function.  At  an  age  when  most 
^n  of  intellect  are  full  of  ideal  schemes  he  had  already 
begun  to  collect  the  scraps  of  quiet  wisdom  that  a  study  of 
P^^ical  life  may  yield.  He  was  bom  in  1817  ;  and  in  1841, 
when  he  was  only  twenty-four  yeai's  of  age,  he  published  a 
volume  of  essays  that  might  have  been  thought  to 
embody  the  experience  of  a  lifetime.  These  “  essays,  written 
in  the  intervals  of  business,”  are  in  every  respect  an  extraor- 
Uinarv  production  for  a  young  man.  The  writer  of  them  has 
mready  fitted  liimself  with  the  liabit  of  thought  that  was  to 
©ndure  through  life.  While  still  a  youth,  he  has  learned  to 
look  on  life  with  the  sort  of  observation  t^t  seems  to  belong 
*pecially  to  old  age.  Eleven  years  later,  in  a  letter  upon  the 
subject  of  *  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  he  speaks  of  tliis  earlier  time 
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or  Uncle  loms  Cabin,  he  speaks  of  tins  earlier  time 
which  he  was  “devoted  to  the  most  abstract 
studies;”  but  the  phrase  is  singularly  inapplicable  to  any 


sta^  of  his  litera^  career.  From  the  very  first  his  mind  was 
in  d^ct  and  willing  contact  with  practical  affairs.  His 
talent  nevei  had  any  period  of  immaturity  ;  it  was  full-grown 
at  once,  ^d  di^oyered  for  itself  at  the  very  outset  the  sub¬ 
jects  with  which  it  was  competent  to  deal.  He  first  essay  in 
this  firet  volume  is  “On  Practical  Wisdom,”  and  in  the  second 
part  of  the  book  there  are  a  series  of  essays  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  training  and  duties  of  a  man  of  business. 
One  of  these  papers  concludes  with  these  sent^nf^oo  oil 


One  of  these  papers  conclutles  with  these  sentences  “  Of  aji 
the  correspondence  you  receive  a  concise  record  should  be 
kept,  which  should  also  contain  a  note  upon  what  was  done 
upon  any  letter  and  of  where  it  was  sent  to  or  put  away. 
Documents  relating  to  the  same  subject  should  be  carefully 
brought  together.  You  should  endeavour  to  establish  such  a 
system  of  arranging  your  papers  as  may  ensure  their  being 
readily  referred  to,  and  yet  not  require  too  much  time  and 
attention  to  be  carried  into  daily  practice.  Fac-sirailes  should 
be  kept  of  all  the  letters  which  you  send  out.”  There  is  not 
much  of  abstract  speculation  here.  The  youn^  man  of  four- 
and-twenty  who  could  devote  his  intellect  to  stringing  together 
maxims  like  these  is  in  no  danger  of  losing  his  balance  by 
excess  of  the  imaginative  faculty;  but  he  certainly  proves 
himself  the  possessor  of  a  very  peculiar  talent.  The  thoughts 
of  a  youth  are  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  taken  as  an  e^qiression  of 
the  author’s  ultimate  aims  in  literature  ;  but  this  book  of  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  might  as  well  have  been  his  last  as  his  first 
work.  The  writer,  it  may  be  seen,  has  already  acquired  the 
power  of  convicting  his  reader  of  faults  of  conduct  without 
puzzling  his  intellect.  Such  rules  as  these  no  man  of  the 
world  could  gainsay,  and  none  could  declare  .that  he  had 
always  faithfully  observed.  In  this  failure  the  mild  philo¬ 


sopher  finds  his  victory.  Treading  at  the  heels  of  the  man  of 
action,  he  makes  maxims  out  of  the  latter’s  misconduct,  and 


then  confronts  his  victim  with  a  kind  of  wisdom  that  has  the 
force  and  simplicity  of  conscience. 

How  successfully  and  with  what  store  of  pleasant  know¬ 
ledge  Sir  Arthur  Helps  developed  this  early  chosen  duty  may 
be  best  seen  in  the  ‘  Friends  in  Council.’  He  became,  in 
short,  the  keeper  of  the  social  conscience  of  his  generation, 
preaching  gracefully  of  neglected  duties,  and  making  the 
statement  of  very  simple  and  serviceable  maxims  sound  like 
original  speculation.  By  what  sjiecial  gift  he  gained  this 
position  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  His  style  was  always 
pleasing,  and  his  instruction  was  always  sound  ;  but  it  was 
no  common  talent  which  enabled  him  to  impress  his  thoughts 
with  so  much  force  upon  modem  readers.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  of  course,  that  most  minds— and  especially  English 
minds — find  a  genuine  pleasure  in  being  convicted  of  sin. 
They  like  to  listen  to  any  preacher  who  will  consent  to  be 
bounded  by  the  ran^e  of  their  own  intellects,  and  who  will 
so  far  sympathise  with  their  practical  difficulties  as  to  de¬ 
scribe  them  with  accuracy.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  had  always  this 
hold  upon  his  readers.  He  never  snared  their  foibles,  nut  he 
faithfully  respected  the  limits  of  tneir  mental  cajiacity,  and 
did  not  wilfully  indulge  in  philosophy  too  high-flown  for  the 
needs  of  the  case.  Thus  the  most  commonplace  reader  may 
enjoy  tlie  essays  in  *  Friends  in  CJouncil,’  because  they  never 
wander  far  beyond  the  reach  of  a  common  intelligence,  and 
the  cultivate<l  reader  may  also  enjoy  them  for  the  OTace  and 
ease  of  the  style.  But  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  oe  rating 
such  literary  efforts  far  too  higlily  to  pretend  that  they  have 
much  to  teach  which  the  cultivated  part  of  the  world  does 
not  already  know.  From  a  writer  who  deals  with  neglected 
duties  some  profit  may,  of  course,  always  be  gained  ;  but  the 
value  of  his  work  in  this  respect  is  altoizether  distinct  from 


value  of  his  work  in  this  respect  is  altogether  distinct  from 
its  literary  worth.  When  we  have  acknowledged  the  useful 
morality  and  accumulated  good  sense  of  an  author  like  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  the  question  of  liis  place  in  literature  still 
remains  to  determined,  and  here  the  judgment  must  be 
based  upon  very  different  grounds.  A  perfect  simplicity  of 
style,  corresponding  to  the  simplicity  of  his  material,  seems  to 
us  the  one  gift  by  which  Sir  Arthur  Heljis  gains  high  distinc¬ 
tion.  In  substance  his  work  hovers  over  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  literature  without  settling  on  any.  No  one  who 
tried  to  read  the  “  historical  drama  ”  of  ‘Henry  1 1.,’ or  the 


has  tried  to  read  the  “  historical  drama  ”  of  ‘Henry  II.,’ or  the 
“  tracedv  ”  of  ‘  Oulita,’  could  fairly  claim  for  him  the  gift  of 
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poetic  imagination  ;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  the  conversations 
in  his  later  works  merely  as  pieces  of  dramatic  writing, 
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they  will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  artificial,  and  even  clumsy 
in  management.  And  if  books  like  ‘  Realmah  ’  fail  as  fiction 
by  reason  of  a  certain  pragmatic  style  which  the  author  could 
not  conquer,  neither  have  they  the  depth  and  thoroughness 
to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  philosopnical  speculation.  It 
would  be  idle  to- suppose  that  tne  problems  raised  incidentally 
in  the  course  of  these  dialogues  could  be  solved  by  thn 
amiable  reasonings  of  Milverton  and  Ellesmere.  Such  men 
may  touch  the  Ixiundaries  of  polite  speculation,  but  they 
scarcely  strike  deeper. 

But  whatever  their  value  in  other  respects,  as  exponents  of 
o  wiBft  .and  well-ordered  nature  all  Sir  Arthur  Helps’s  works 


a  wise  and  well-ordered  nature  all  Sir  Arthur  Helps’s  works 
are  precious.  Taking  the  many  voices  as  only  different  tones 
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THE  EXAMINER,  MARCH  13,  1875. 


of  one  voice,  we  find  ourselves  listening  to  a  man  always  eager 
for  the  right,  yet  never  intemperate  in  censure  ;  never  so 
much  or  so  highly  inspired  as  when  opposing  himself  to  some 
obvious  wrong,  or  in  advocating  some  great  reform  in  the 
practical  government  of  the  world.  From  his  constant  and 
strong  sympathy  with  improvement  he  becomes  at  moments 
almost  a  dreamer,  and  at  such  moments  we  feel  that  for  a 
man  of  so  much  shrewdness  to  adopt  the  ideas  of  a  visionaiy, 
lie  must  indeed  have  been  deeply  moved  by  present  evils. 
His  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  humanity  in  such  cases  as 
slavery  and  war  was  the  largest  impulse  in  his  nature.  It 
was  the  one  emotion  by  which  he  rose  out  of  the  realm  of 
merely  practical  wisdom.  But  even  in  the  world  of  practical 
ideas  his  philosophy,  though  it  was  carefully  guarded  by 
experience,  had  none  of  the  meanness  which  experience 
sometimes  begets.  It  was  fit  for  the  world,  and  yet  not  quite 
of  the  world  ;  shrewd,  and  yet  generous  ;  noble,  and  yet  not 
impracticable. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- 0 - 

PEEBOGATIVE  AND  REPUBLICANISM. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  enter  a  gentle  protest  against  Mr. 
Aytoun’s  letter,  the  masterly  satire  of  which  is  somewhat 
overdone,  since  it  would  lead  a  person  unblest  by  a  keen  sense 
of  humour  to  believe  that  he  was  in  solemn  earnest,  and  had 
adopted  a  logic  from  which  it  would  be  quite  clear  that 
there  could  have  been  no  suffering  among  the  poor  during  the 
late  cruel  weather,  seeing  that  the  rich  were  comfortably  fed 
and  housed.  Of  such  a  nature  is  his  assertion  touching  the 
House  of  Commons,  which,  he  says,  “now  that  we  liave  a 
good  representation  of  the  people,  is  a  real  Republic,  and  not 
a  false  one.” 

In  this  country-place,  under  county  franchise,  I  am  sur- 
roundeil  by  intelligent  men  who  have  no  share  in  the  repre- 
sentiition  of  the  people,  and  cannot  esteem  it  good  ;  but,  far 
more  serious  than  this,  is  there  not  one  whole  sex  excluded 
from  this  “  goo<l  ”  representation  1  How  can  that  State  be  a 
Republic  in  which  one  sex  has  no  voice  in  the  selection  of 
rulers  ?  Tyranny  is  the  name  more  generally  used  for  this 
condition,  and  to  unrepresenteil  men  as  to  unrepresented 
women  it  can  make  but  slight  difference  whether  there  be 
one  crowned  tyrant  at  Windsor,  or  650  uncrowned  tyrants  at 
Westminster.  I  am,  &c., 

Ben.  Wolstknholme  Elmt. 

Conglebm,  March  10,  1875. 

[Mr.  Elniy  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  multitude 
of  tyrants  there  is  safety. — Ed.  Ex.] 

REGIMENTAL  EXCHANGES. 

Sir, —  In  the  7’mca  of  last  Saturday  there  is  a  letter  from 
Col.  Ixiyd  Lindsay,  injwhich  that  gentleman  declares  “  that 
the  foundation  for  the  demand  of  the  Regimental  Exchange 
Bill  is  the  inadequate  jiay  of  the  English  officer and  the 
Colonel  calls  u{)ou  Mr.  Disraeli  to  remedy  this  defect  in  our 
army  regulations.  We  are  thus  threatened,  after  paying 
7,0()0,000f.  for  the  alxilition  of  the  purcha.se  system,  with  a 
givat  ailditional  taxation,  in  onler  to  render  the  officers  of  the 
army  comfortable  ;  for  this  is  the  real  purport  of  Col.  Lindsay’s 
letter  to  the  Times. 

We  must  take  the  liberty  of  differing  from  Col.  Lind.say  as 
to  the  officers  of  the  English  army  not  receiving  sufficient  pay. 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  best  jiaid  officers  in  Eurojie.  It 
is  quite  true  .that,  according  to  the  system  introtiuced  and 
carried  on  by  the  Horse  Guards,  a  suoaltem  cannot  subsist 
ade({uately  on  his  |)ay.  He  r^uires  a  hundred  iiounds  a  year, 
or  at  least  fifty  pounds  in  addition,  to  enable  him  to  keep  pace 
with  the  generality  of  his  comrades.  But  why  is  this  so  h 
Simply  because  the  army  authorities  require  him  to  undergo 
unnecessary  ex^ienses,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  jKKir  men  from  becoming  officers.  For  instance,  an  ensign 
is  forced  to  dine  at  mess  with  all  his  brother  officers,  and  pay 
as  much  for  his  meal  as  his  colonel ;  and  it  is  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  his  uniform  and  his  other  expenses.  Wliy  is 
not  the  same  nile  observed  in  England  as  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  other  Continental  nations  of  Europe— that  is 
to  say,  why  are  the  ex{)ense8  of  the  junior  officer  not  arranged 
^conling  to  the  amount  of  his  pay  ?  Would  a  subaltern  not 
fight  as  well  if  he  drank  beer  instead  of  wine  to  his  dinner,  or 
wouhl  he  be  in  worse  health  if  he  wore  his  uniform  constantly 
off  duty  as  well  as  on  duty— instead  of  requiring,  according 
to  regimental  etiquette  in  England,  to  ap|)ear  in  mufti  when 
off  duty  ? 

Every  regiment  has  a  sergeant-major,  who  is  generally  the 
jolliest  and  most  healthy-looking  man  of  the  cor|)8.  His  pay 
is  3s.  fid.  a  day,  while  the  subaltern’s  is  5s.  3d.  It  is  thus 
apparent  Unit  the  pay  of  the  subaltern  is  quite  sufficient  to 
kee[>  him  in  good  health.  But^if  he  be  obliged  by  the  Horse 


Guards  to  eat  as  good  a  dinner  and  wear  as  expensive  a 
uniform  as  his  colonel,  he  will  alwajrs  be  in  difficulties  unleeg 
he  has  an  addition  to  his  pay. 

Let  us  now  see  the  position  of  the  subaltern  in  the  armies 
of  France  and  Germany.  In  those  countries  the  colonel  and 
the  major  dine  together.  The  captains  have  a  separate  mess, 
and  the  subalterns  one  also.  The  expense  of  each  mess  is 


it  off  duty  as  well  as  on  duty.  Malt  the  pay  which  is  given 
to  our  subalterns  is  thus  quite  sufficient  for  a  Frendi  or 
German  ensign. 

Why,  we  ask,  is  the  same  thing  not  done  in  England  7  The 

Cay  of  about  a  hundred  a  year  given  to  our  subalterns  would 
e  amply  sufficient  for  such  humble  expenses  until  the 
subalterns  rose  to  the  rank  of  captains,  colonels,  and  ^nerals. 

There  is  a  class  of  young  men,  the  best  fitted  in  England 
to  make  good  officers,, who  are  prevented*  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Horse  Guards,  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  from 
entering  the  army  as  officers.  These  are^  the  younger  sons  of 
country  gentlemen  who  are  not  sufficiently  rich  to  afford 
during  their  lives  their  sons  an  independent  income.  When  a 
young  man  of  this  class  asks  his  father  to  get  him  into  the  army 
the  father  says  to  his  son,  “  I  cannot  give  you  a  hundred  or 
even  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  without  this  you  could  not 
keep  your  place  with  your  brother  officers.” 

Colonel  Lindsay  is  right.  According  to  the  present  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Horse  Guards  the  pay  of  the  officers  is  too 
small,  and  until  those  regulations  are  altered  the  exchauM 
proposed  by  the  Bill  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  officers,  hy 
allowing  the  rich  men  to  buy  from  the  poor  certain  advan¬ 
tages  for  a  consideration.  When  the  purchase  system  was 
done  away  with  it  was  evidently  intended  that  middle-class 
men  should  enter  the  army,  provided  that  they  had  proper 
education  and  proper  qualities  for  their  duties.  ^  The  army 
regulations  should  then  have  been  altered  according  to  the 
system  adopted  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  This  wm  not 
done,  and  accordingly,  to  carry  on  in  the  old  way,  the  military 
authorities  have  had  recourse  to  this  Bill,  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
recommencement  of  the  purchase  system. 

I  am,  &c.,  James  Attouh. 
Reform  Club,  March  9,  1875. 

GREAT  DECREASE  OF  GAME. 

Sir,— Those  who  are  engaged  in  preparing  the  Radical 
programme  of  the  future  may  be  congratulated  on  the  fa^ 
that  there  is  a  prospect  of  their  labours  being  lightened  in 
one  direction.  Tliey  will  not  require  to  touch  upon  the 
Game-Laws.  At  any  rate,  there  seems  reasonable  ground  for 
hoping  so,  judging  from  something  which  took  place  the 
other  day  at  a  meeting  of  Hampshire  Guardians,  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  common  basis  on  which 
to  assess  wo^s,  game,  &c.,  under  the  new  Act.  On  the  ques¬ 
tion  being  i-aised  as  to  what  woidd  be  a  fair  rate  per  acre 
at  which  to  assess  sporting  rights  when  retained  by  the 
owner,  Mr.  Melvil  Portal  and  Mr.  Clement  Esdaile,  respec¬ 
tively  Chairman  and  Vice-Cliairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  for 
the  county  of  Hants,  gave  it  as  their  deliberate  opinion  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  put  at  more  than  a  maximum  of  sixpence, 
or  less  than  a  minimum  of  threepence.  Now  the  distance 
between  the  threepenny  minimum,  or  even  the  sixpenny 
maximum,  of  these  high  authorities  and  nothing  is  so  small 
that  we  may  surely  soon  expect  to  see  it  passed ;  and  then, 
without  any  trouble  at  all,  we  shall  have  arrived  at  a  hajipy 
solution  of  this  vexed  question.  Where  there  are  no  sporting 
rights  worth  rating,  there  can  be  no  game  worth  shooting ; 
and  where  there  is  no  game  worth  shooting,  there  can  be  no 
game  worth  legislating  about,  and  there  wiU  be  an  end  of  the 
Game-Law  agitation.  A  few  individuals  at  the  meeting  in 
question  dissented  from  this  view  of  the  case ;  but  as  they 
were  persons  of  no  note  or  standing,  their  opinion  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  set  against  the  dictum  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  have  been  mentioned,  and  whose  character  and  positiOT 
alike  entitle  anything  they  may  say  to  be  received  and  relied 
upon  with  the  utmost  confidence. 


I  am,  &c., 


A  Rural  Guardian. 


hamlet’s  AGE. 

Sir, — In  respect  to  Hamlet’s  age  at  the  death  of  his  father 
I  have  to  thank  a  critic  in  your  last  number.  In  his  revi^ 
of  Professor  Dowden’s  Shakespeare,  he  comments  upon  me 
statement  of  the  Gravedigger,  that  he  fimt  took  to  1^ 
business  in  the  year  that  young  Hamlet  w;is  bom,  and  t^ 
now  he  had  been  at  it  thirty  years.  This  I  had  seen  noticed 
in  one  (or  more)  of  the  regular  commentators.  The  Reviewer 
draws  attention  to  the  same  calculation  in  the  opening  speeches 
of  the  Player  King  and  his  Queen. 

P.  Kino.  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus*  cart  gone  round 
Neptune’s  salt  wash,  and  Tellus*  orbed  ground, 
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And  thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrowed  sheen 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been ; 

Since  love  our  hearts  and  Hymen  did  our  hands 
Unite  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands. 

P.  Quken.  So  many  journeys  may  the  sun  and  moon 
Make  us  again  count  o’er  ere  love  be  done. 

It  is  added  that  this  is  at  variance  with  the  tenor  of  the 
rest  of  the  play;  e.g.^  with  Hamlet’s  freshness  from  the 
University,  and  with  the  tone  of  Laertes  in  his  advice  to 
Ophelia. 

I  now  add  : — 

(1.)  That  it  is  at  variance  with  the  account  of  Saxo.  I  can 
scarcely  give  this  in  English  ;  and  am  unwilling  to  trouble 
your  readers  with  the  original  Latin.  Hamlet,  however,  has 
to  be  tempted  by  what  the  old  translator  calls  “a  gentle¬ 
woman  ”  whom  he  loved,  and  was  his  foster-sister.  The  scene 
is  a  wood,  into  the  recesses  of  which  they  retire.  A  foster- 
hrother  of  Hamlet’s  warns  him  of  his  danger,  by  impaling  a 
^fly  with  a  straw  and  driving  it  towards  the  bower  of  the 
lovers.  The  interpretation  of  this  is  that,  when  insects  are  thus 
impaled,  there  is  probably  a  human  being  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  ^  Hamlet  returns  to  the  Court,  where  there  is  much 
question  and  cross-question  (not  worth  recording)  as  to  what 
he  h^  been  about.  In  this  he  is  called  '‘^juvenUP 

(2.)  I  do  not  profess  to  lay  much  stress  on  this.  But  the 
Crennan  play,  “  Fratricide  Kevenged  ;  or,  Prince  Hamlet  of 
Denmark”  (“  Der  Bestrafte  Brudermord  oder  Prinz  Hamlet  aus 
Dannemark  ”),  which  (as  I  consider)  has  fair  rounds  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  Grennan  translation  of  the  lost  English  “  Hamlet  ”  of 
1589,  agrees  with  Saxo  in  making  Hamlet  a  young  man.  In 
this  he  has  not  been  at  Wittenberg  at  all.  He  is  only  going 
there.  How  the  two  passages  al^ut  the  thirty  years  came 
into  the  Shakespearian  play  I  do  not  profess  to  explain.  I 
only  remark  that  they  are  both  absent  in  the  Glerman,  in 
which  the  “  Play  within  the  Play  ”  is  reduced  to  a  mere  piece 
of  dumb  show,  and  in  which  the  scene  with  the  Gravediggers 
(Yorick  and  all)  is  “  conspicuous  from  its  absence.” 

This  is  so  purely  negative  that  we  cannot  get  much  from  it. 
The  least,  however,  that  we  can  get  is  that  the  two  scenes 
were  not  only  superadded  to  someming  in  a  simpler  account ' 
of  the  great  Dane,  but  that  they  are  in  one  point  connected 
superadditions ;  and  this,  in  a  play  like  “  Hamlet,”  of  which 
the  only  recognised  source  is  Saxo,  is  something.  “Yorick, 
the  King’s  Jester,”  may  or  may  not  be  referred  to  a  “  Gesta 
Erici  Regis,”  in  a  popular  form. 


who  IS  also  conquered  by  Horvendil,  whose  marriage  with 
the  Queen,  the  sister  of  King  Boric,  is  the  reward  of  these 
services  t.e.,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  Hamlet’s  birth  as 
given  by  the  Gravediggers.  Fortinbras  (“  Fortimpras  ”)  in 
the  German  play  is  Hamlet’s  cousin,  Hamlet  himself  being 


the  German  play  is  Hamlet’s  cousin,  Hamlet  himself  being 
Viceroy  of  Norway. 

Returning  to  the  Gravediggers,  we  find  that  the  dialogue 
continues  thus : — 

Hamlet.  Aye,  marry,  why  was  he  sent  to  England  ? 

iBT  Clown.  Why,  because  he  was  mad  ;  he  shall  recover  his  wits 
there  ;  or  if  he  do  not  it  is  no  great  matter  there. 

Hamlet.  Why  ? 

1st  Clown.  ’Twill  not  be  seen  in  him  there  ;  there  the  men  are 
as  mad  as  he. 

This  is  a  bit  of  stage  humour  which  is  just  as  fit  for  one 
time  as  for  another. 

Now  in  the  German  Hamlet  we  get  a  counterpart  to  it — 
but  with  a  difference.  It  is  found  in  another  scene,  and  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  King,  when  he  tells  Hamlet  that  he 
must  leave  Denmark  for  England.  It  runs  thus  ; — 

King.  We  have  resolved  to  send  you  to  England  because  the 
English  Crown  is  friendly  to  our  own,  &c. 

Hamlet.  Ay,  ay,  King,  send  me  off  to  Portugal^  so  that  I  may 
never  come  back  again. 

King.  No,  not  to  Portugal,  but  to  England,  &c. 

Act  iii.,  Scene  10. 

Now  this  reference  to  Portugal  is  not  one  that  would  be 
applicable  at  any  time.  On  the  contrary,  it  ha»  a  special  and 
definite  reference  to  the  jiarticular  year,  viz.,  1589.  This  was 
the  year  of  one  of  those  expeditions  which,  like  the  Darien 
Company,  the  Afghan  War,  and  the  expedition  to  Walcheren, 
made  a  deep  and  general  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people.  It  was  the  year  of  the  unfortunate  earned  ition  to 
Portugal  under  Sir  John  Norriss  and  Drake.  The  Earl  of 
Essex  was  one  of  the  few  gentlemen  who  returned  from  it ; 
and  Peele  wrote  an  amoeboean  Pastoral  on  his  retiun.  But  it 
is  little  more  than  a  see-saw.  Piers  only  rejoices  on  the 
Earl’s  escape.  Palinode  chides  him  for  his  joy,  and  sets 
against  it  the  sad  fate  of  the  mass  of  the  unfortunate  soldiers, 
.^y  one  who  turns  to  Dyce’s  edition  of  Peele,  and  remembers 
that  Peele  was  a  dramatist,  may  readily  conceive  how  easily 
such  an  allusion  as  the  one  in  the  German  “  Hamlet  ”  would 


uic  ^liy  recuguiscu  source  is  oaxo,  is  soineLning.  loriCK,  ^  appreciated  on  the  stage. 

p  ®  ^  referred  to  a  «  Gesta  bearing  of  all  thmm,  of  course,  not  so  much  the  ques- 

nci  ^s,  m  a  popul^  form.  tion  as  to  the  actual  age  of  Hamlet  as  the  question  as  to  the 

Eveythmg  mak^  the  famous  scene  of  the  Gravediggers  nature  and  origin  of  im  undoubted  coutrailictiou  in  the  Shake- 
imk  like  a  superaddition.  In  Saxo  the  l^y  who  tempW  spearian  play.  In  the  mind  of  the  present  writer  it  points 
Hamlet  «  never  again  Jluded  to.  In  the  Ger^  play  she  besides)  to  other  sou^  than  the  mere  text 

simply  tlwws  herself  from  a  high  mountam,  and  the  Queen  Fortinbras,  for  instance,  may  have  had  a  history  or 

amp  y  tells  us  tUt  she  has  done  so.  pro  there  is  no  burial  romance  of  his  own,  in  which  notices  of  the  history  of  Hamlet 
at  all.  In  the  Gravediggers  scene,  however,  we  have  the  entered.  Such  I  believe  to  have  been  the  case; 

0  owing  la  ogue  :  j  j  to  have  been  the  case  with  other  lost  or 


simply  throws  herself  from  a  high  mountain,  and  the  Queen 
.  simply  tells  us  that  she  has  done  so.  Here  there  is  no  burial 
at  all.  In  the  Gravediggers  scene,  however,  we  have  the 
following  dialogue : — 

Hamlet.  How  long  hast  thou  been  a  gravemaker  ? 

IST  Clown.  Of  all  the  days  in  the  years  I  came  to  it  that  day 
that  our  last  king,  Hamlet,  o’ercame  Fortinbras. 

Hamlet.  How  long  is  that  since  ? 

Isr  Clown.  Cannot  you  tell  that  ?  Every  fool  can  tell  that.  It 
was  the  very  same  day  that  young  Hamlet  was  born ;  he  that  was 
mad  and  sent  into  England. 


undiscovered  histories. 


I  am,  &c.,  B.  G.  Latham. 


Here  the  elder  Hamlet  overcomes”  his  Norwegian  enemy. 
But  in  Act  1  Scene  i.  he  kills”  him. 


Our  valiant  Hamlet 
Did  slay  this  Fortinbras. 

The  Fortinbras  of  the  play  is  accordingly  called  young 
rortmbras,  and  also  made  the  son  of  the  elder  one. 


Young  Fortinbras 
Of  unimproved  mettle,  hot  and  full, 

Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there. 
Sharked  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes 

• - to  recover  of  ns  by  strong  hand 

And  terms  compulsative,  those  ’foresaid  lands 
So  by  his  father  lost. 

And  in  Scene  ii.  we  have — 


Young  Fortinbras 

Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth  ;  * 
Ho  hath  not  failed  to  pester  us  with  message 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands 
Lost  by  \i\%  /(UheVy  &c. 

Again — 


We  have  here  writ 

To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras, 

Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  scarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew’s  purpose. 

deny  that  much  of  this  may  be  explained  away. 
young  Fortinbras  seems  to  be  the  son  of  the  Fortinbras 


MR.  SIDGWICK’s  methods  OP  ETHICS. 

Sir, — I  rewet  that  through  absence  from  town  I  was  unable 
to  reply  to  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  Tetter  in  your  issue  of  the  27th  ult. 
Mr.  Sidgwick  concedes  the  point  for  which  I  contested, 
namely,  that  any  statement  of  Mill’s  theory  of  desire  is  incom¬ 
plete  which  takes  no  account  of  his  notion  of  habit.  At  the 
same  time,  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Sidgwick  liardly  gives 
an  adequate  interpretation  of  Mill’s  whole  doctrine.  Mill 
is  here,  as  elsewhere,  only  to  be  understood  by  a  juxta¬ 
position  of  different  passages,  not  by  a  literal  interpretation 
of  any  one  passage.  I  will  try  to  explain  how  his  doctrine  of 
desire  presents  i^lf  to  myself. 

Mill’s  first  statement  that  desiring  a  thing  and  finding  it 
pleasant  are  two  parts  of  the  same  phenomenon  is  given  us  as 
the  writer’s  first  rough  theory  of  desire  which  covers  by  far 
the  larger  number  of  the  facts.  • 

This  principle  is  afterwards  qualified  by  a  rocognition  of 
the  influence  of  habit,  directly  on  volition,  and  indirectly  on 
desire.  Through  the  frequent  rejietition  of  an  action  Hiere 
arises  a  disposition  to  act  in  this  particular  way  quite  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  proper  motive  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  which 
was  necessary  to  tne  initiation  of  the  practice.  Aind  accom¬ 
panying  this  active  impulse  is  a  new  form  of  desire  less 
deliberate  than  the  proper  desire  for  pleasure.  We  now 
desire  a  thing  because  of  the  habit  of  pursuing  it,  or,  as  Mill 
expresses  it,  “  because  we  will  it.” 

Mill  has  not,'  it  is  true,  gone  very  fullj^  into  the  analysis  of 
this  desire  which  is  bom  of  habit.  Yet  it  is  probably  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  he  considered  the  main  element  in  this 
desire  to  the  mind’s  aversion  to  a  state  of  pain  resulting 
from  an  unsatisfied  nromuting  of  the  active  forces.  The 


Who  was  killed  thirty  years  before  the  death  of  the  elder  from  an  unsatisfied  prompting  of  the  active  forc^.  The 
V  ’  1-^®  bed-ridden  uncle  (assuming  that  he  is  desire  which  is  created  (either  wholly  or  in  part)  by  liabit,  so 

ortinbras)  we  have  a  third  of  the  name.  In  Saxo,  the  Nor-  far  as  it  rises  into  distinctness  as  an  element  of  conscious- 
wegian  who  is  conquered  by  Horvendil  (i.e.,  the  elder  Hamlet),  ness,  fastens  not  on  a  |)Ositive  pleasure  but  on  the  cessation  of 
w  named  Kollar.  He  has  a  sister  Setla,  as  bad  as  himself,  a  pain,  either  actually  present  or  conceived  as  imminent. 
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Now,  if  thia  be  Mill’s  whole  theoij  of  the  subject,  Mr. 
Sidgwick  seeiua  to  be  a  little  rash  iu  amriuiug  that  Mill  does 
not  say  “  that  all  our  desires  were  originally  directed  towards 
pleasure  and  pain,  but  that  through  the  operation  of  ^^bit 
some  of  them  are  now  directed  towards  other  objects.”  It 
seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  is  a  very  good  state¬ 
ment  of  wliat  Mill  does  say.  Mr.  Sidgwick  rejects  this  inte^ 
pretation  of  Mill,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  proposition  could 
not  have  been  put  to  the  test  of  direct  introspective  expe¬ 
rience,  to  which  Mill  refers  it.  But,  Jis  I  read  Mill,  this 
appeal  to  self-consciousness  is  distinctly  intended  to  apply  to 
the  first  part  of  his  theorj'  only — namely,  that  desire  coincides 
with  the  pleasurable ;  .'Uid  if  so,  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  reason  for 
objecting  to  this  intcrjiretation  of  Mill  disappea,rs. 

If  1  have  given  a  correct  account  of  Mill’s  notion  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  habit  and  desire,  it  seems  to  follow  tliat  the  similarity 
l>etweeu  this  doctrine  and  that  of  Kant  is  less  than  Mr.  Sidg¬ 
wick  sui)jK)8e8.  With  Kant  the  pleasure  of  virtue  is  the  direct 
effect  of  the  free  determination  of  the  will  to  act.  With  Mill 
the  jlesire  is,  first  of  all,  not  a  desire  for  pleasure  at  all  ; 
secondly,  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  consequent  of  voli¬ 
tion  (even  though  Mill  does  say  we  desire  it  because  we  will 
it).  It  is  a  consequent  of  the  impulse  of  habit,  of  which  the 
volition  (so  far  as  it  can  be  called  conscious  volition)  is  another 
conse<|uent. 

There  is  one  other  p«)int  in  Mill’s  theory  of  desire  which  Mr. 
Sid^ick  ap])ears  to  me  to  have  misapprehended.  Mr.  Sidg¬ 
wick  argue H  against  the  supposition  that  our  desires  are  fixed 
on  pleastire  by  reminding  us  tliat  they  are  extra-regarding — 
tliat  is,  directed  to  Homething  external,  and  not  to  the  sub¬ 
jective  feeliiiM  of  the  mind.  He  holds  it  to  be  psychologically 
improbable  that  when  the  will  is  being  formed  in  early  life 
consciousness  is  directed  to  subjective  femings  as  the  object  of 
action.  There  is  a  re.'J  force  in  this  consideration,  only  it 
does  not,  in  my  view,  apply  to  Mill’s  theory.  Mill  says  that 
we  desire,  not  the  isolated  mental  fjict  ideasure,  but  a  thing 
.*is  nlea&'int.  Not  only  so  ;  he  teaches  that  to  desire  a  thing 
and  to  think  of  it  as  pleasiiut  are  not  the  same  phenomenon, 
but  two  |)^rts  of  tlie  same.  It  is  evident  from  this  -that, 
while  Mill  distinguished  between  the  “active  phenomenon” 
will  and.ihe  “passive  sensibility”  desire,  he  recognised  that 
desire  has  a  most  intimate  Jillinity  with  volition.  To  desire  a 
thing  as  pleasant  an<l  to  reflect  on  the  consciousness  of 
pleasure  are  clearly  distin^ished  states  of  mind,  however 
cloae  their  connection  may  be.  Desire  being  the  immediate 
anteceilent  of  volition  luis  as  its  prominent  object  of  con¬ 
sciousness  the  action  to  lie  performed,  and  the  immediate 
result  to  be  eomj)assed  by  this  action.  Mill’s  doctrine  does 
not  re(|uire  children  to  be  endowe«l  wdth  a  precocious  amount 


ii;suiiiag  impressions,  iiiese  are  oesired  qua  pieasiint,  out  ii 
is  not  necessary  to  make  mental  abstraction  of  the  emotional 
iiigrodiont. 

I  cannot  enter  into  the  que.stion  whether  Mr.  Sidgwick’s 
iushuices  of  desire  not  directed  to  jileasure  and  not  due  to 
habit  are  fully  established  ;  whether,  for  example,  there  exists 
ill  the  child’s  mind  a  desire  for  food  quite  iude|iendently  of 
the  pleasure  and  (cessation  of  pain  w’hich  accompany  it.  I  will 
only  remark  that,  supposing  this  to  be  satisfactorilv  made 
out,  it  might  still  lie  {nissible,  bv  help  of  the  hypothesis  of 
mental  inheritance,  of  w’hich  Mdl  makes  no  use,  to  bring  all 
the  facts  within  Mill’s  theory  of  pleasure  and  habit. 

I  am,  &c.,  James  Sully. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  SHELBURNE. 

Life  of  William  Karl  of’  Shelhume,  afterwards  first  Afarguess  of 
Ixinsdowne.  With  hlxiracU  from  his  Papers  and  Correspondence. 
By  L«»rd  Edinoud  I'iUiuaunco.  VoL  I.  1737-17UU.  Maciuillau 
aud  C'u. 

I^Ir.  Matthew  Arnold  somewhere  speaks  of  the  year  17G3 
aa^  the  cuhuinating  point  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
aristocratic  element  in  the  English  Constitution ;  and  his 
words  w’arrant  the  inference  that,  while  accepting  subse- 
({uent  modifications  as  inevitable,  ho  deems  them  of  ques¬ 
tionable  advantage.  The  first  of  these  propositions  is 
undoubtedly  correct ;  never  before  or  since  were  public 
affairs  so  completely  in  the  hands  of  what  Mr.  Disraeli 
tenus  a  Venetian  ohgarchy.”  The  practical  efficiency  of 
this  system  is  another  matter ;  and  as  a  disposition  has 
laUly  Ijoen  shown  to  assume  the  incompetency  of  the 
middle  classes  to  maintain  the  succession  of  statesmen,  it  is 
not  unacceptable  to  be  furnished  with  such  testimony  to 
the  efficacy  or  inefficacy  of  a  purely  aristocratic  system  as 


may  be  derived  from  so  unexpected  a  contribution  to  ihj 
materials  of  opinion  as  these  memoirs  of  Lord  Shelbui^l 
No  more  unimpeachable  witness  could  be  produced  than  a 
member  of  the  patrician  order  retired  from  political  life 
and  by  universal  consent  one  of  the  most  honourable  and 
disinterested  statesmen  of  his  day. 

The  characteristic  of  Lord  Shelburne’s  memoirs  that 
will  at  once  seize  upon  the  attention  of  most  readers  is  his 
disparaging  estimate  of  almost  all  the  leading  actors  in  con¬ 
temporary  politics.  The  name  of  Chatham  is  thought  to 
stand  above  the  criticism  even  of  antagonists,  and  Chatham 
was  Shelburne’s  most  intimate  political  ally.  Yet  the 
latter’s  estimate  of  “the  ^eat  commoner ’’is  decidedly 
unfavourable.  He  allows  him  scarcely  any  other  eminent 
faculty  than  a  most  extraordinary  imagination,  with  a  mind 
steadily  directed  from  his  earliest  youth  “  to  the  studying 
of  words  and  rounding  6f  sentences, .  for  he  was  Utut 
in  hoc,  not  appearing  to  have  applied  to  any  other  bmnoh 
of  science  whatever.”  Nor  is  his  faith  in  Chatham’s 
patriotism  without  qualification.  “  He  either  sacrificed 
kept  down  every  other  passion  with  a  view  to  forward  his 
ambition.  ...  It  was  the  fashion  to  say  that  Mr.  Pitt 
was  violent,  impetuous,  romantic,  a  despiser  (rf  money, 
intrigue,  and  patronage,  ignorant  of  the  characters  of  men, 
and  one  who  disregarded  consequences.  Nothing  could  be  less 
just  than  the  whole  of  this.  .  .  .  The  transaction  at  the  time 
of  his  resignation  does  not  carry  with  it  an  absolute  indif¬ 
ference  as  to  money  or  other  advantages,  nor  does  4.here 
appear  in  any  of  his  subsequent  negotiations,  in  or  out  of 
power,  that  he  went  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  people  at  the  time,  or  to  secure  his  wished  for  situation. 

.  .  .  He  told  me  himself  that  the  world  were  much  mis¬ 
taken  in  thinking  he  did  not  like  patronage*  .  .  .  and  as  to 
caution,  there  is  no  describing  the  pains  and  consideratimi 
which  he  gave  to  the  minutest  action.  ...  He  was  always 
acting,  always  made  up,  and  never  natural.”  This  is  still 
the  most  favourable  character  Lord  Shelburne  has  drawn. 
Of  Fox,  the  first  Lord  Holland,  he  says  :-7-“  Mr.  Fox’i 
system  was  built  upon  the  ridicule  of  those  very  quaUtiss 
the  professing  of  which  enabled  Mr.  Pitt  to  gain  th«  heart 
of  every  disinterested  man.”  Lord  Mansfield  “had  no 
regard  to  truth  whatever.  Lord  Camden  always  said  that 
he  was  sure  Lord  Mansfield  never  decided  a  cause  right  or 
wrong  from  a  pure  motive  all  his  life.”  Another  great 
judge.  Lord  Hardwicke,  “.with  great  deliberation  and 
sanctity,  sacrificed  Admiral  Byng  to  be  shot,  contrary  to 
every  rule  of  justice  and  the  best  naval  opinions,  to  stem 
the  public  clamour  and  save  his  son-in-law.”  Lord  Bute 
“had  a  gloomy  sort  of  madness,”  was  “insolent  and 
cowardly,  rash  and  timid,”  with,  however,  “  an  abundant 
share  of  art  and  hypocrisy.” 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  these  characters  are  much  over¬ 
drawn  ;  that  Lord  Shelburne  has  been  in  some  degree 
betrayed  into  injustice  by  his  marked  talent  for  epigram¬ 
matic  w'riting ;  and  that  he  has  not  sufficiently  recollected 
the  admission  at  the  beginning  of  his  memoirs,  of  his 
having  derived  from  his  paternal  ancestors  “  an  excessive 
severity.”  But  imagine  the  possibility  of  similar  character! 
of  our  contemporary  statesmen  ever  seeing  the  light  1  The 
sensation  excited  by  the  comparatively  tame  revelations  of 
the  Greville  memoirs  sufficiently  attests  the  amazement 
which  would  be  created  if  a  Palmerston,  a  Peel,  or  a  Glad¬ 
stone  experienced  anything  like  the  same  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  political  adversaries  as  George  the  Third’s  Ministers 
here  undergo  from  a  colleague  who  had  been  at  one 
time  or  other  in  amicable  relations  with  them  all.  Unless 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  aristocratic  statesmen  is  to  he 
branded  as  a  slanderer,  the  most  determined  advocate  oi 
aristocratic  government  must  admit  that  the  infusion  of 
the  democratic  element  has  marvellously  raised  the  standard 
of  public  morality  in  England.  As  much  may  be  said  for  the 
standard  of  administrative  ability.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  17o7  “Lord  Granville,  who  could  not  be  considered 
as  more  than  a  looker-on  in  Council,  saved  us  from  ruin.^ 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  did  his  secretary’s  work,  while  hii 
secretary  did  his.  Lord  George  Sackville,  when  Minister 
for  W  ar,  sent  instructions  to  America  respecting  operations 
concerted  between  two  Generals  in  two  parts  by  two  different 
packets,  the  last  of  which  was  detained  by  contrary  winds. 
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“Hence  came  General  Burgoyne’s  defeat,  the  French  declara¬ 
tion  and  the  loss  of  thirteen  colonies.”  The  whole  work,  in 
fact,  quite  unintentionally  on  the  writer’s  part,  is  a  homily 
on  the  entire  inefficiency  of  government  by  an  exclusive 
caste.  Every  healthy  feature  in  the  political  system  may 
be  traced  to  the  influence  yet  retained  by  the  popular  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  Constitution.  The  public  voice  was  imable  to 
prevent  the  monopoly  of  office  by  a  privileged  few ;  but  it 
could  incline  the  scale  within  this  select  circle.  The  reputa¬ 
tion  of  patriotism  was  still  a  passport  to  power.  Pitt,  upoif  ac¬ 
cepting  a  peerage,  became,  as  the  shrewd  French  Premier  fore¬ 
told,  “comme  Samson  apres  qu’on  lui  eut  coup^  les  cheveux.” 
Nothing  but  the  dread  of  public  opinion  prevented  the 
selfish  intrigues  of  office-seekers  attaining  the  same  height 
as  in  France  at  the  same  period,  where,  as  Cardinal  Bemis 
subsequently  told  Lord  Shelburne,  “  the  cabals  ran  so  high 
against  him  at  Court  that  the  only  struggle  there  was  how 
to  give  the  most  certain  intelligence  to  England  of  the 
design  against  Minorca,  on  purpose  that  it  might  fail.” 

The  materials  for  this  most  interesting,  instructive,  and 
entertaining  volume — the  first,  we  are  permitted  to  hope, 
of  a  series — are  derived  from  an  unfinished  autobiography 
of  Lord  Shelburne ;  from  copies  of  State  papers  made  by 
or  for  bim ;  from  detached  pieces  in  his  handwriting ; 
from  a  diary  of  Lady  Shelburne’s  and  other  family  papers ; 
and  from  the  collections  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Harrowby 
and  Lady  Holland.  The  autobiography  occupies  the  first 
chapter.  In  the  second  we  have  the  account,  illustrated 
by  numerous  letters,  of  the  negotiations  in  which  Shel- 
bnmo  acted  as  an  intermediary  between  Lord  Bute  and 
Fox,  thus  aiding  in  the  constitution  of  the  former’s  Minis¬ 
try.  In  the  third,  under  the  head  of  “  The  Pious  Fraud,” 
we  have  a  full  account  of  the  misunderstanding  which 
estranged  Bute  from  Fox,  and  embroiled  Shelburne  with 
the  latter.  This  also  contains  Shelburne’s  powerful  charac¬ 
ter  of  Fox,  for  whose  abilities  he  seems  to  have  had  more 
respect  than  for  those  of  any  other  contemporary,  while  he 


m  1738,  to  prove  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  coast  of 
America.  This  man  pretended  to  have  had  his  ears  cut  off  by  the 
Spaniards.  Alderman  Beckford  has  frequently  assured  mo  that  if 
any  member  had  bad  the  fancy  to  have  lifted  up  his  wig,  they 
would  have  found  his  ears  as  whole  as  their  own. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  once  showed  Sir  Robert  Walpole  a  dis¬ 
patch.  Sir  Robert  said  it  was  incomparably  drawn,  and  had  but 
one  fault,  which  was  that  nothing  should  be  wrote  at  all. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  lost  the  battle  of  Haste'nbeck  from 
trusting  to  the  report  of  an  Hanoverian  quartermaster-general,  who 
assured  him  that  a  wood  upon  his  right  was  not  penetrable.  It 
happened  to  bo  the  gentleman’s  own  wood,  and  he  did  not  like  to 
have  it  cut. 


The  following  bespeaks  the  experienced  as  well  os  the 
enlightened  statesman : — 

It  requires  experience  in  government  to  know  the  immense  dif¬ 
ference  between  planning  and  executing.  All  the  di£BcuIty  is  with 
the  last.  It  requires  no  small  labour  to  open  the  eyes  either  of  the 
public  or  of  individuals,  but  when  that  is  accomplished  you  are  not 
got  a  third  of  the  way.  The  real  difficulty  remains  in  getting 
people  to  apply  the  principles  which  they  have  admitted  and  of 
which  they  are  now  so  fully  convinced.  Then  springs  the  mine  com¬ 
posed  of  private  interests  and  personal  animosity.  Professor  Adam 
Smith’s  principles  have  remained  unanswered  for  above  thirty  years, 
and  yet  when  it  is  attempted  to  act  upon  any  of  them,  what 
clamour. 

On  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  volume 
will  raise  the  already  high  estimate  of  Shelburne,  and  con¬ 
firm  the  impression  that  not  only  were  his  views  more 
liberal  than  those  of  the  other  statesmen  of  his  time,  but 
that  he  acted  more  consistently  upon  principle,  and  with  a 
far  more  deliberate  and  intelligent  regard  to  the  public  good. 
He  displays  all  the  qualities  which  entitled  him  to  be  the 
patron  and  friend  of  Bentham,  of  whom  we  hope  to  learn 
something  in  subsequent  volumes.  His  principal  defects 
were  a  constitutional  haughtiness  and  asperity,  frankly 
confessed  by  himself,  and  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
appreciating  his  judgments  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
freedom  of  his  strictures  should  console  the  sufferers  by  the 
Greville  Memoirs  for  a  lot  so  easy  in  comparison  ;  and  their 
value  should  demonstrate  the  silliness  and  mischief  of  the 


denounces  their  prostitution  to  mercenary  and  sordid  ends,  proposal  to  ensure  the  falsification  of  history  by  granting 
The  fourth  chapter  describes  Shelburne’s  statesmanlike  redress  for  the  imaginary  grievance  of  **  posthumous  libel.’* 


administration  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  his  memoran¬ 
dum  on  the  division  of  the  American  colonies.  The 
unconstitutional  proceedings  of  his  colleagues  in  the  affair 
of  Wilkes,  greatly  to  his  honour,  alienated  him  from 
them,  and  made  him  the  ally  of  Pitt.  His  resignation 
and  new  political  connection  form  the  subject  of  the 
ffith  chapter;  while  the  sixth  is  devoted  to  his  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  Rockingham  Administration,  which  he  wisely 


RANKE’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  Hittory  of  England,,  principallg  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By 
Leopold  von  Ranke.  Translate  In  Six  Yolumes.  Oxford  :  At 
the  Clarendon  Press.  1875. 

[Second  Notice.'\ 


The  distinguishing  merit  of  Ranke’s  treatment  of  the 


refused  to  join  on  account  of  its  support  of  the  Stamp  period  of  the  great  Rebellion  is  that  he  keeps  clearly  before 
Act,  destined  to  occasion  the  loss  of  our  American  him  the  broad  political  issues,  and  so  is  free  from  partisan- 


colonies.  The  seventh  chapter  is  the  history  of  his  cou¬ 
rageous  opposition  to  this  fatal  measure,  and  of  his  return 
to  power  as  a  member  of  Chatham’s  cabinet  curiously 
inlaid,”  as  Burke  styles  it  in  a  famous  passage.  The  next 
volume  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  highest  interest,  treating,  as 


ship,  as  well  as  from  an  exclusive  regard  to  technical 
points  of  constitutional  precedent.  *  But,'  valuable  as  is  his 
account  of  the  struggle  between  King  and  Parliament,  his 
estimate  of  the  Commonwealth  is  still  more  important. 
His  attitude  towards  Cromwell  is  one  of  profound  admira- 


it  must,  of  the  singular  history  of  this  singular  Administra-  tion  for  his  talents,  without  abandoning  the  right  to  criti- 
tion,  of  Wilkes,  and  of  Junius.  Could  we  believe  Sir  cise  his  character  or  his  statesmanship.  **  The  directing 
Richard  Phillips,  Lord  Shelburne  asserted  to  him  his  impulse,”  he  says,  “in  all  that  Cromwell  did  or  left 
acquaintance  with  the  secret  of  Junius,  implying  that  the  undone  was  supplied  in  most  cases  by  the  necessities  of  the 
writer  was  then  (1805)  dead,  and  undertakini;  to  reveal  the  moment.  His  intention  always  was  to  break  through  the 


raystery  if  he  lived  himself,  which  however,  he  inconsis¬ 
tently  added,  he  did  not  think  he  should.  It  is  so  unlikely 
nat,  with  this  clear  comprehension  of  his  alarming  condi- 
lon,  I^rd  Shelburne  should  have  left  the  world  without 
cusclosing  a  secret  which  he  was  anxious  to  reveal,  as  he 
^gnt  have  done  by  a  word  oral  or  written,  that  we  must 
believe  a  syllable  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips’s 
story.  It  certainly  cannot  bo  set  for  a  moment  against  the 
of  evidence  which  fixes  the  Junius  authorship  upon 


hostile  forces  which  opposed  him,  and  to  overcome  them 
by  stratagem  as  much  as  by  o^n  war.  At  times  the  real 
nature  of  his  opinions  is  lost  in  a  crowd  of  antitheses  ;  at 
others  he  changes  his  tactics.  His  great  achievements  all 
bear  the  stamp  of  self-defence  necessitated  by  circum¬ 
stances,  of  prompt  resolution,  and  a  preparedness  which 
was  ready  for  any  reverse. 

Cromwell’s  resolute  character  is  first  clearly  seen  by  his 
reorganisation  of  the  army  after  the  self-denying  Ordinance: 
bv  a  bold  stroke  he  deprived  his  Presbyterian  opponents  of 


The  quotations  we  have  incidentally  made  must  have  their  power.  Later,  when  fear  drove  the  Presbyteries  a^ 
conveyed  a  Hvely  idea  of  Lord  Shelburne’s  talent  for  inci-  the  King  into  a  combiMtion  against  him,  he  firat  dissoJ^^ 
sive  ed  epigrammatic  writing.  Lord  Edmond  Fitz-  their  affiance,  and  ultimately  overthrew  thena  both.  e 
raaurice,  who  has  done  his  own  part  admirably,  will  take  no  Presbyterian  party  ruined  itself  in  England  when,  t  oug 


exception  to  the  opinion  that,  autobiography  being  always  fear  of  the  Independents,  it  attempted  to  make  i  pe«^ 
a  match  for  biography,  his  ancestor,  writing  of  transactions  with  Charles  I. ;  it  ruined  itself  in  l^tlan  w  en  e 
^rum  pars  magna  fuity  is  more  entertaining  than  himself.  Covenanters  made  an  agreement  with  , 

We  must  find  room  for  a  few  delicious  anecdotes  land  the  union  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  wfficii 

^ong  other  thingB,  he  (Alderman  Beckford)  was  concerned  in  ^^^Tba^i^on^  of^lmir  kingdoms  which 

*>«ngiDg  the  famous  Jenkins  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  decisively  crushed.  The  umon  of  their  longaoms  wmcn 
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the  Stuarts  wished  to  found  on  hereditary  right,  and  esta¬ 
blish  by  means  of  ecclesiastical  and  feudal  institutions,  was 
accomplished  by  Cromwell’s  arms.  Great  Britain  first 
became  conscious  of  her  future  destiny  under  the  impulse 
of  the  ideas  to  which  Cromwell  gave  expression. 

But  the  difihculty  was  great  of  giving  a  fit  shape  to 
State  wliich  was  formed  by  the  Bebellion.  The  authority 
of  Parliament  was  recognised  by  all;  but  this  authority 
consisted  of  three  elements — the  old  Parliamentarian,  the 
legal,  and  the  military.  When  the  struggle  broke  out 
between  the  old  Parliamentaiy  spirit  and  the  demands  of 
the  army,  Cromwell  forcibly  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament. 
When  the  Barebones  Parliament,”  which  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  views  of  the  army,  carried  its  reforms  so 
far  os  to  come  into  collision  with  the  legal  rights  of  the 
individual,  Cromwell  at  once  abandoned  it.  He  protected 
against  this  Little  Parliament  the  institutions  which  he  had 
dissolved  the  Long  Parliament  for  not  attacking.  The 
power  fell  naturally  into  his  own  hands,  and  the  difficulty 
before  him  was  to  establish  the  military  power  on  a  civil 
basis.  Cromwell’s  power  rested  not  so  much  on  his  suc¬ 
cessful  foreign  policy,  or  on  the  rigour  of  his  supervision,  as 
on  the  general  want  felt  in  society  at  large.  However  men 
might  differ  as  to  their  positive  views,  they  all  dreaded 
anarchy :  Eoyalists  and  Presbyterians  alike  looked  upon  the 
Protectorate  as  their  salvation  from  “  giddy-headed  Ana¬ 
baptists.” 

But  though  Cromwell  was  accepted  by  all  parties  as  the 
ruler  of  England,  the  question  stiU  remained,  in  what  form 
was  he  to  exercise  his  power.  The  petition  and  advice  ” 
is  remarkable  for  its  proposal  of  a  return  to  the  old 
political  forms,  as  the  only  means  of  reconciling  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Protector  with  the  rights  of  Parliament.  The 
idea  arose  of  a  Cromwellian  Monarchy. 

On  the  attitude  of  Cromwell  when  the  title  of  King  was 
offered  to  him  Banke  throws  especial  light.  Among  the 
Harleian  MBS.  in  the  British  Museum  he  discovered  a  report 
of  Cromwell’s  speech  of  April  10-20,  1657,  which  is  much 
simpler  and  clearer  than  the  version  printed  in  the  Somers 
Tracts,  and  followed  by  Carlyle.  The  title  which  he  bore 
he  had  accepted  less  in  order  to  secure  a  good  than  to 
remedy  an  eiffi.  He  was  ready  to  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  order,  not  as  a  king,  but  as  a  constable  to  preserve  the 
peace.  We  ought  not,  he  concluded,  to  endeavour  to  put 
up  again  that  which  God’s  providence  has  destroyed.  These 
were  considerations  so  striking,  so  suitable  to  the  crisis,  that 
they  must  have  been  sincere.  They  indicate  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  avoid  accepting  the  title  without  definitely  giving 
an  open  refusal,  but  at  the  same  time  to  carry  out  the 
remaining  provisions  of  the  scheme.” 

Cromwell  would  not  imperil  England’s  peace  by  taking 
the  title  of  King,  but  he  would  maintain  himself  and  his 
policy  against  all  opponents.  Parliaments  had  to  give  way 
before  him,  not  because  he  dissented  from  their  views,  but 
because  they  would  not  help  him  to  do*  what  was  most 
important.  Parliament  was  engaged  only  in  asserting  its 
newly-acquired  political  liberties ;  Cromwell  saw  that  the 
preservation  of  peace  at  home,  and  the  maintenance  against 
foreign  Powers  of  the  system  he  had  established,  were  the 
real  problems  to  be  solved.  He  did  not  desire  power 
for  himself,  or  authority  for  its  own  sake,  but  he  longed 
to  realise  the  Protestant  ideas  of  religious  liberty,  of  civil 
order,  and  of  national  independence.  His  great  work  was 
the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  in  and 
through  Protestantism.  His  first  idea  of  a  purely  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Government  was  found  to  be  impossible,  and 
events  tended  rather  towards  a  military  monarchy.  But 
Cromwell  s  absolute  authority  and  Cromwell’s  iron  will 
shaped  the  outlines  of  that  British  kingdom  which  the 
events  of  the  next  century  were  gradually  to  develop. 

The  nation  submitted  to  Cromwell ;  but  after  his  death 
the  rule  of  the  army  and  tlie  sectaries  was  felt  to  be  in¬ 
tolerable,  and  the  cry  for  a  free  Parlbment  involved  a 
demand  for  the  Monarchy.  The  English  Bestoration 
was  essentially  a  Parliamentary '  revolution.  The  chief 
reason  for  recalling  Charles  II.  was  the  impossibility  of 
establishing  Parliamentary  Government  without  the  King.”  | 

But  the  question  still  remained,  What  was  to  be  the  exact  I 
form  of  the  restored  Monarchy,  and  how  were  its  relations  1 


to  Parliament  to  be  established?  Charles  IL  chetirfwd 
extensive  designs  of  his  own ;  the  ruling  idea  of  his  life  wig 
to  make  himself  independent  of  Parliament.  Charles  B 
appears  in  Eanke’s  pages  in  a  very  different  aspect  from  tke 
mere  careless  libertine  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  hiiyj  . 
is  represented  as  a  thorough-going  politician,  who  conld-aot 
bring  himself  to  submit  to  the  necessity  of  being  simply  a 
Parliament^  King.  He  was  bent  upon  procuring  a  rec<^. 
nition  of  his  hereditary  right,  as  having  an  independsnt 
importance.  He  resisted  with  all  his  might  any  efforts  to 
impair  this.  He  felt  the  deepest  affection  for  his  son,  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  had  very  little  personal  interest  in 
his  brother  James.  Yet  his  assent  to  the  Exclusioga  Bih 
could  never  be  obtained,  although  more  than  once  he  rsn 
risks  of  exciting  a  rebellion  by  his  refusal.  He  would  not 
coiaient  to  any  step  which  xmght  diminish  the  validity  of 
his  own  hereditary  right. 

Similarly  in  all  other  points.  His  end  was  always  the 
same — ^to  make  the  royal  power  independent  of  Parliament. 
In  his  foreign  policy  he  was  personally  indifferent  about 
the  issue  of  the  great  struggle  on  the  Continent  between 
France  and  Spain.  But  he  took  up  the  side  of  Franoe, 
because  the  French  King  supplied  him  with  the  money  which 
enabled  him  to  resist  his  Parliament.  So  long  as  Parlia¬ 
ment  granted  him  money  for  war  against  France,  he  had 
been  willing  to  try  and  make  himself  a  great  military 
monarch.  When  he  saw  this  was  impossible,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  become  a  pensioner  of  the  French  King,  and 
labour  to  overcome  his  Parliament  by  French  help.  In 
matters  of  religion  he  had  inclined  at  first  to  CatholicHm, 
because  he  hoped,  by  re-establishing  it,  to  secure  a  party 
dependent  solely  on  the  Crown.  When  he  saw  this  was 
hopeless,  he  was  willing  to  tolerate  the  Protestant  sects; 
finally  he  found  that  the  Episcopal  Church  was  his  firmsit 
ally,  though  it  never  entirely  trusted  him.  As  Charkil. 
had  maintained,  amongst  all  temptations,  the  cause  of  the 
English  Church,  so  did  Charles  II.  maintain  the  heredihBy 
right :  both  succeeded  by  their  pertinacity  in  preserrii^ 
what  they  struggled  for. 

Eanke’s  character  of  Charles  H.  is  a  good  instance  of  liifl 
power  of  discrimination.  *^Wo  are  reminded  of  Goethe 
when  we  see  how  Charles  H.  took  life  and  enjoyed  it.  He 
was  a  man  both  capable  of  cultivation  and  cultivated ;  full 
of  interest  for  everything  new  in  nature,  science,  and  art ; 
equally  at  home  in  his  laboratory  and  on  the  race-courae ;  a 
groat  patron  of  the  theatre,  of  architecture,  and  of  music ; 
admirably  fitted  to  be  the  leader  of  the  fashionable,  literaiy, 
cultivated,  but  corrupt  society  of  the  capital.  The  moat 
important  matter  for  him  was  his  social  comfort :  he  felt 
most  contented  amongst  his  ladies,  whilst  some  French 
singer  amused  the  company,  and  the  cavaliers  of  the  Coort 
sto^  round  the  table,  heaped  with  gold,  where  the  l»nk 
was  kept  for  bold  players.  It  was  a  curious  combina¬ 
tion  :  on  the  one  hand  this  Prince,  whom  nature  seems  to 
have  intended  for  an  Oriental  throne  in  the  middle  ages, 
where  he  would  have  played  a  brilliant  part ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  land  of  old  Germanic  freedom  and  independent 
ecclesiastical  movement,  which  had  called  him  back  from 
exile,  and  then  had  tried  to  subject  him  to  the  conditions 
of  its  old  historic  life.” 

But  while  Charles  H.  was  engaged  solely  in  asserting 
hereditary  right,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Continent  hw 
been  changing.  The  French  monarchy  under  Louis  XIV. 
had  grown  so  powerful  as  to  threaten  the  independence  oi 
the  old  European  States.  Charles  II.  had  been  bribed  to 
prevent  England  from  interfering  inopportunely. 
at  the  end  of  Charles  II. ’s  reign,  the  French  monarchy 
stood  forward  in  all  its  strength,  it  was  clear  that  its  future 
advance  must  depend  on  the  attitude  of  England.  Eng¬ 
land’s  power  to  interfere  depended  on  the  question  wheth^ 
the  combination  between  a  Catholic  King  and  a  Protestant 
people  could  be  maintained.  James  II.  was  allowed  to 
ascend  the  throne  because  the  Church  of  England 
afraid  of  the  Nonconformists,  and  trusted  in  a  Oatho  c 
King  rather  than  undergo  the  peril  of  a  Parliamentary  a^d 
Nonconformist  Government. 

James  II.  could  not  consent  to  regard  his  reli^on  as  ® 
private  matter.  He  made  it  clear  that  it  was  impossib  e 
for  a  Catholic  to  fulfil  the  duties  and  exercise  the  pretog^ 
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tives  of  an  English  King.  He  demanded  the  obedience  of 
Anglican  Bishops,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  head  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  he  was  willing,  though  he  remained 
a  Papist,  to  use  the  rights  transferred^to  his  position  by  a 
revolt  from  the  Papacy.  When  James  was  met  by  oppo¬ 
sition  from  the  Church,  he  turned  to  the  Nonconformists ; 
he  was  prepared  to  ally  the  monarchy  with  them,  and 
rrain  what  he  wanted  by  means  of  an  anti-Episcopalian 
Parliament.  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  firm  alliance 
with  Fiance,  hoping  that  its  assistance  would  maintain  him. 
He  endeavoured,  by  the  weapon  of  the  Boyal  prerogative,  to 
~  ^  and  Protestant  Government  which 

England  since  the  Beformation  ;  and  this 
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wouia  anora  innnite  delight,  he  says,  **  to  investigate  and 
describe  this  ep^h  also,  from  the  point  of  view  which  we 
have  already  gained.  How  many  great  events,  how  many 
men  of  the  highest  rank  in  history,  what  momentous  con¬ 
junctions  would  have  to  be  depicted  I  .  .  But  to  under¬ 

stand  and  appreciate  the  position  which  England  now 
assumed,  one  would  have  to  write  the  history  of  a  century 
throughout  both  hemispheres.” 

Banke  does  not,  as  has  lately  become  the  fashion  wltli 
English  historians,  either  load  his  pages  with  notes,  or 
make  his  text  wearisome  by  the  incorporation  of  long 
extracts  from  State  papers.  His  book  is  certainly  a  master¬ 
piece  of  compression,  of  clear,  luminous  narrative.  But  the 
last  volume  and  a  half  are  devoted  to  appendix  and  index. 
In  the  appendix  he  prints  all  such  documents  as  he  found 
to  be  of  decisive  importance  in  illustrating  points  hitherto 
unnoticed.  Of  these  he  does  not  print  sucn  extracts  only 
as  serve  his  own  purpose,  but  any  document  he  quotes  is 
quoted  in  extenso.  Besides  these  documents  the  appendix 
also  contains  a  masterly  criticism  of  the  value  of  Clarendon 
and  Burnet  as  historical  evidence.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
any  student  to  form  his  own  opinion  upon  Banke’s  con¬ 
clusions,  by  weighing  the  force  of  the  evidence  which  is  so 
impartially  put  before  him. 

Banke’s  history  certainly  leaves  the  impression  of  gfeat 
political  wisdom.  By  its  sobriety  and  impartiality  it  is 
particularly  instructive.  Bising  above  the  trivialities  of 
party  feeling  and  of  personal  prejudice,  Banke  clears  the 
history  of  the  seventeenth  century  from  the  disfigurements 
of  misrepresentation  and  partisanship.  To  the  student  of 
history  his  book  is  invaluable,  while,  to  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  either  in  the  present  or  past  of  English  politics, 
it  is  full  of  instruction,  and  suggests  many  new  points  of 
view. 


destroy  the  Parliamen  tary 
had  grown  up  in  T 
he  did,  while  alienating  all  who  had  originally  supported 
him  and  carrying  on  a  foreign  policy  odious  to  the  nation. 

James  steered  the  authority  of  the  restored  kingship 
between  reefs,  where  it  could  no  longer  be  maintained  in 
the  form  in  which  it  had  hitherto  existed ;  he  quitted  the 
helm  which  he  had  guided  by  a  false  polestar.” 

James  fled,  hoping  to  return  by  foreign  help,  and  trusting 
to  the  confusion  which  the  absence  of  the  King  would  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  State.  But  Parliament  undertwk  to  settle 
matters  without  him.  Holland,  whose  independence  was 
being  attacked  by  Louis  XTV.,  came  to  its  help.  Under  a 
new  ruler  England  resumed  its  old  Protestant  attitude,  and 
its  old  policy  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  on  the 
Continent.  The  Bevolution  modified  the  authority  of  the 
King,  but  it  gave  the  new  King  a  stronger  basis  than  his 
predecessor  had  had,  for  it  put  in  .his  hands  the  old  lawful 
authority  of  the  Orovm  which  had  grown  with  the  growth 
of  centuries.  The  unnatural  developments  which  the  Stuarts 
had  tried  to  bring  about  were  now  cut  away.  England 
returned  once  more  to  the  old  path  of  its  constitutional  and 
political  progress. 

The  accession  of  William  HI.  was  due  to  a  feeling 
of  hostility  against  France  and  of  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  Constitution  against  the  assaults  of  the 
Boyal  prerogative.  Antagonism  to  France  was  the  chief 
object  of  William  HI. ;  antagonism  to  the  Boyal  prerogative 
became  the  chief  object  of  his  Parliaments.  In  the  con¬ 
flict  against  the  strongly-marked  Catholic  monarchy  which 
Louis  XIV.  had  established,  the  Protestant  and  Parliamentary 
Constitution  of  England  became  on  its  part  also  more  strongly 
and  clearly  defined.  To  trace  this  process  through  its 
political  complications  is  the  object  of  Banke’s  sketch  of  the 
reign  of  William  HI.  It  forms  an  admirable  complement 
to  the  history  »of  Macaulay  who,  with  vivid  local  colouring 
and  real  feeling  for  the  English  political  life  of  the  time, 
does  not  realise  so  clearly  as  does  Banke  the  bearings  of 
every  small  occurrence  in  England  on  the  progress  of 
the  great  European  struggle.  It  is  on  this  struggle 
that  Banke’s  eyes  are  always  fixed ;  he  stands  by  as  a 
spectator  deeply  interested  in  the  game,  and  anxious  to 
show  and  explain  to  his  reader  every  move  made  by  either 
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The  one  notable  point  in  the  story  of  the  suicide  of 
Charlotte  Stieglitz  is  the  reason  she  assigned  for  her  act. 
It  was  not  want,  or  pain,  or  lack  of  love,  or  personal 
despair  of  any  kind  that  induced  her  to  stab  herself,  but 
simply  a  belief  in  the  importance  of  art  that  absolutely 
amounted  to  religion.  The  sentimental  people  were  not 
so  far  wrong,  after  all,  when  they  called  her  an  Iphigenia. 
In  her  dim  and  foolish  way,  she  carried  over  into  artistic 
life  the  Christian  injunction  that  if  your  eye  offend  you  it 
is  better  that  you  should  pluck  it  out.  She  believed  that 
her  womanhood,  and  her  husband’s  love  to  her,  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  poetic  productiveness,  and  she  killed  herself. 
Only  a  German,  and  a  German  of  that  age,  could  have 
done  such  a  thing ;  but  every  artist  who  gives  up  wealth  or 
ease,  society  or  the  companionship  of  unilluminated  friends, 
for  the  further  perfecting  of  himself  in  his  art,  acts  on 
the  same  principle  as  she  did.  This  is  what  the  outside 
world  finds  it  so  hard  to  understand  :  the  yearning  love  of 
art  for  its  own  sake,  the  impatience  of  everything  that 
thwarts  the  soul  or  shackles  the  hand  in  its  endeavour,  the 
indifference  to  all  outside  the  charmed  circle  of  ideas  and 
images, — these  things  are  as  inscrutable  to  the  world  as  are 
the  mysteries  of  theological  devotees,  and  those  who  con¬ 
sistently  pursue  them  receive  the  same  crown  of  social 
m^yrdom.  At  certain  periods,  as  in  London  about  1600, 
as  in  Paris  about  1830,  these  ideas  have  been  so  aided  by 
circumstances  as  to  colour  the  whole  literary  life  of  the 
time ;  there  have  been  paroxysms  of  methodism  in  art  as 
well  as  in  religion.  At  other  times  these  elements  have 
been  kept  out  of  sight;  respectability  has  succeeded  in 
crushing  the  erratic  growth ;  but  equally  in  Cowper  and  in 
Marlowe,  in  Bacine  and  in  Murger,  the  latent  spirit  of 
rebellion  and  irregularity  has  had  its  dwelling. 

It  is  in  early  youth  that  the  Bohemian  spirit  finds  its 
fullest  expression.  There  are  wild  oats  of  the  intellect 
that  every  artist  must  sow  before  he  can  reap  a  harvest  of  great 
thoughts ;  there  are  impetuous  prejudices  to  express,  ebullient 
emotions  to  dilate  upon,  extravagant  hopes  and  mad  dreams 
to  embody  before  the  gilt  wears  off  the  gingerbread  of 
existence,  and  the  magic  illumination  of  youth  fades  into 
the  common  light  of  day.”  The  Philistines  who  deride  so 
scornfully  the  eccentricities,  affectations,  and  vanities  of  the 
elect  may  spare  their  pity ;  he  has  no  reason  to  be  proud 
whose  pulse  never  quickened  over  the  mere  rhythm  of  a 
great  poem,  who  never  thrilled  with  adolescent  ecstasy 
before  some  Botticelli  or  Angelico,  to  whom  the  sad 
mazurkas  of  Chopin  never  brought  reveries  more  delicious 
than  pleasure.  As  years  go  on  books  cease  to  be  a  delight ; 
old  pictures  surprise  us  no  longer ;  our  judgments  become 
calmer,  more  rational,  more  just ;  but  who  that  ever  passed 
through  them  would  be  willing  to  renounce  the  memory  of 
the  early  enthusiastic  days,  when  friendship  was  idolatry, 
when  first  love  was  passion,  and  when  the  one  only  thing 
worth  living  for  was  poetry! 

Inherent  in  the  breast  of  every  poet  is  the  desire  to  dis¬ 
appear  occasionally  ;  ennui  seizes  him  like  a  hunger  of  the 
spirit ;  the  excitements  of  the  imagination  produce  languor 
and  fatigue,  and  then  comes  the  irresistible  yearning  after  a 
new  and  free  form  of  existence.  The  paradoxes  of  literary 
life  become  commonplaces  when  this  instinct  is  recognised. 
It  is  idle  to  w’onder  that  Bousseau  could  find  solace  in  the 
company  of  the  coarse  and  illiterate  girl  he  lived  with. 
Some  happy  knack  of  hers,  some  frank  instinct,  some  trait 
of  womanly  tact,  doubtless  charmed  him  into  a  contentment 
Madame  de  Staid  could  never  have  afforded  him.  Much 
amazement  has  been  wasted  over  Prosper  Merimee’s  fond¬ 
ness  for  disappearing  from  the  brilliant  world  of  Paris,  and 
turning  up  among  muleteers  in  some  Spanish  mountain- 
valley.  It  is  not  so  wonderful :  these  rough  natures  were 
at  least  natural,  and  art  must  pine  to  death  unless  it  lies 
between  the  breasts  of  nature.  Art,  again,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  morality  or  immorality ;  its  votaries  do  not  go 
through  life  expecting  to  be  shocked ;  their  attitude  is  that 
of  spectators,  and  it  is  only  in  later  life,  or  when  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  early  hopes  is  gone,  that  they  find  time  or  inclina¬ 
tion  to  justify  or  judge.  This  makes  it  easy  for  them  to 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  vice  without  being  asphyxiated 
or  poisoned,  as  Balzac  did ;  to  preserve  the  sweetest  illusions 
in  a  life  of  squalor,  like  Bobert  Greene ;  to  pluck  and  eat 


the  apple  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  find  as  much 
nourishment  in  its  green  as  in  its  rosy  side. 

Here  in  England  we  know  nothing  nowadays  of  such 
a  Bohemia  as  that  out  of  which  Henry  Murger  struggled, 
and  of  which  Firmin  Maillard  is  the'  survivor  and  the 
chronicler.  There  is  nothing  so  wide-spread  or  so  well- 
organised  in  our  regions  of  literary  struggle.  Those  lights 
and  shades  present  a  chiaroscuro  too  vivid  for  our  pallid 
atmosphere.  Yet,  even  in  London,  life  has  pleasures  when 
one  is  young,  and  ambitious,  and  still  untainted  by  respecta¬ 
bility.  It  is  possible  to  afford  a  piano  if  one  goes  without 
a  carpet,  and  at  twenty  Beethoven  seems  cheaply  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  cold  feet.  There  is  a  vivid  pleasure  in  ^ 
the  fitful  and  inconsequent  ways  that  perplex  and  provoke 
the  elderly  and  the  proper.  It  is  shameful,  but  still  plea¬ 
sant,  to  spend  money  on  books  of  poems  when  one  should  buy 
clothes  ;  and  a  last  shilling  that  was  put  aside  to  purchase 
butter  with  is  sometimes  well  exchanged  for  a  bowl-full  of 
daffodils.  In  those  days,  too,  London  has  a  mystery  and  a 
charm  about  it  that  is  hard  to  explain,  and  later  on  hard 
to  realise  and  remember ;  the  flare  of  the  lamps  on  a  windy 
night,  the  flickering  light  of  the  wet  pavement,  the  sad 
faces  of  women,  the  set  faces  of  men,  ever3rthing  seen  in  a 
vague  and  yet  violent  light,  exaggerated  by  an  unexhausted 
and  still  healthy  fancy ;  above  all,  the  sense  of  freedom 
and  isolation  in  the  vast,  mysterious  city,  of  being  a  unit 
in  the  mass,  and  yet  distinct  and  self-contained,  and  flaming 
with  hope  and  wonder  and  desire,  these  are  irresistibly 
fascinating  and  stimulating.  The  loves  and  fancies  of  this 
earlier  time  give  place  to  deeper  and  holier  devotions ;  the 
poet,  if  he  be  one,  gathers  his  singing  robes  about  him 
and  does  not  lose,  but  chastens  his  enthusiasm  ;  those  who 
mistook  a  lyrical  tendency  for  genius  become  fatigued,  pass 
away,  and  settle  into  quiet  citizens.  And  in  time  early 
days  become  a  dream  to  which  the  mind  rarely  recurs : — 

Notre  jeunesse  Bst  enterr^e 
Au  fond  du  vieux  calendrier  ; 

Ce  n’^st  plus  qu’en  fouillant  le  cendre 

Des  beaux  jours  qu’ils  a  contenus,  |i 

Qu’un  souvenir  pourra  nous  rendre  || 

Le  clef  des  paradis  perdus,  I 

as  the  most  charming  song  that  Bohemia  has  produced  puts 
it  in  its  own  sad  music. 

It  is  not  a  little  noticeable  how  very  rarely  the  annals  of 
literary  struggle  have  been  stained  with  crime.  The  case 
of  Almqvist,  the  great  Swedish  novelist,  who  is  thought  to 
have  murdered  a  man  for  money,  is  almost  unique  among 
men  of  distinct  genius ;  there  is  always  the  hope  of  a 
golden  time  coming  that  buoys  up  the  heart,  and  a  man  of 
imagination  such  as  Otway  will  starve  to  death  rather  than 
steal.  Even  suicide  seems  rarely  to  suggest  itself  to  the  ' 
mind  of  men  of  distinguished  talent  in  the  very  deepest 
distress ;  oftener,  as  in  Gerard  de  Nerval’s  case,  it  seems  to 
have  been  induced  by  disease  of  the  mind  resulting  from 
distressed  circumstances  after  their  complete  relief.  But 
as  a  rule,  however  miserable  his  circumstances  and  however 
degraded  his  companions,  the  true  artist  preserves  a  biave 
and  honest  heart,  and  patiently  waits  for  the  good  time 
coming.  As  one  said  who  had  suffered  as  much  as  any, 
who  had  known  hunger,  cold,  and  disease  in  their  bitterest 
forms,  all  truly  potent  spirits  have  their  word  to  say,  and 
all  men  will  listen  soon  or  late ;  genius  is  the  sun,  and  when 
it  rises  the  world  cannot  fail  to  be  aware  of  the  fact. 

All  this  time  not  a  word  has  been  said  about  Mr.  Cur- 
wen’s  volumes.  In  point  of  fact  they  baflSe  the  reviewer, 
who  can  but  recommend  them,  and  pass  on  to  consider 
parallel  lines  of  thought. .  They  consist  of  characterisations 
of  six  eminent  men  of  letters,  the  first  volume  dealing  with 
Murger,  Novalis,  and  Petofi,  the  second  with  Honor^  de 
Balzac,  Edgar  Poe,  and  Andre  Chenier.  The  memoirs  are 
admirably  written,  without  any  effort  at  fine  writing  or  • 
affectation  of  deep  aesthetic  purpose,  but  with  knowing®# 
sympathy,  and  discretion.  The  book  ought  t-o  be  widely 
read.  With  the  exception  of  Poe,  the  essays  deal  with 
great  men  but  little  known’ to  the  ordinary  residing  pubHo. 
Alexander  Petbfi’s  romantic  and  chequered  life  lies  especi^y 
outside  the  range  of  familiar  biography,  and  is  doubly 
welcome.  In  a  second  edition,  it  will  ^  well  to  revise 
more  rigorously  the  French  and  German  texts  of  the  poenos 
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Edmund  W.  Oosse. 


Erbatum. — In  our  review  of  “  The  Italians  ”  last  week  we 
•„o/lvprtently  spoke  of  the  authoress  (Frances  Elliot)  as 
«Mi83 ”  Elhnl^-  It  should  have  been  “  Mrs.”  Elliot,  the 
writer  of  the  “  Englishwoman  in  Italy,”  &c.,  &c. 


laoir  iiie  ana  occupaiions  impairs  the  balance  of  their  judgment  in 
general.  Their  special  subject  intoxicates  them ;  they  are  carried 
away  by  'theorising ;  they  alBrm  confidently  whore  one  csnnot*be 
sure,  and,  in  short,  prove  by  no  means  good  and  safe  judges  of  the 
evidence  before  them. 


new  books  and  new  editions. 

Bennett,  T.  Randle.— The  Legislation  of  187A.  (Is.)  Church  Printing 


Company. 

rnbden  Club  Essays.  Local  Government  and  Taxation.  Edited  by  J.  W. 
^  Probyn.  (8vo,  pp.  454.)  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin. 


Currie  James.— The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Common  School  Education. 
^  New  Edition.  (Crown  8vo,.pp.  608.)  T.  Laurie. 

('urrie  James.— The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Early  School  Education. 

New  Edition.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  310.)  T.  Laurie. 

Fitzmaurice.  Lord  E.— The  Life  of  William  Earl  of  Shelburne.  VoL  I. 
1737  1766.  (8vo,  pp.  413.)  Macmillan. 

Gillmore,  Parker.- Lone  Life :  A  Year  in  the  Wilderness.  (2  vols.,  21s.) 
Cbapmaa  and  Hall. 

Grant,  Charles.— Studies  in  Verse.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  128.)  J.  Pearson. 
Historical  Romance.— The  Lion  in  the  Path.  (3  vols.,  Sis.  6d.)  Chapman 
and  Uali. 

Hood,  Maxwell.— Her  Idol  (3  vols.,  31g.  6d.)  S.  Tinsley. 

Laird,  J.  L.— The  Village  Coquette.  From  the  German  of  Spielhagen. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  157.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Mahonr,  M.  F.— Jerpoint:  A  Story  of  the  Time.  (3  vols.,  31s.  fld.) 
Cnapmau  and  Hall. 

■Martin,  John.— Horizontal  Currents  and  Eastation.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  90.) 
£.  Stanford. 

Masterman.J.-Half-a- Dozen  Daughters.  (Crown  8vo,pp.  360.)  H.S.  King. 
Neville,  Mary.— Alice  Godolphin  and  a  Little  Heiress.  (2  vols.,  218.)  8. 
Tinsley. 

Kambosson,  J,— Astronomy.  Translated  by  C.  B.  Pitman.  (8vd,  pp.  385.) 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

Roche,  Antonin.— Histoire  d’Angleterre.  Quatri^me  Edition.  (2  vols., 
in-18,6  tr.)  Ch.  Delagrave.  i 

Twiss,  Sir  Travers.— The  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty.  Vol.  III. 


Twiss,  Sir  Travers.— The  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty. 
Chronicles  Series.  (Imperial  8vo,  pp.  673.)  Longmans. 


T.  F.  S.— Railway  Accidents  Prevented. 


Effingham  Wilson. 


Mr.  Arnold,  therefore,  proposes  to  examine  for  himself,  in 
a  way  that  shall  be  sufficient  to  the  readers  of  literature  and 
dogma,  the  popular  notion  tliat  the  Scriptures  are  “  a  number 
of  sacred  books,  just  so  many  and  no  more,  all  alike  of  the 
most  indisputable  authenticity,  and  having  eoual  authority 
from  the  very  first” — “  a  kind  of  tiUisman,  handed  to  us  straight 
out  of  heaven.”  In  his  statement  of  the  evidence  for  the  Old 
Testament  Canon  there  is  not  much  that  is  stiiking  ;  but  lii.H 
presentation  of  the  case  against  the  New  Testament  Canon  is 
a  ma.sterpiece  of  clear  and  convincing  statement,  with  the  main 
points  dexterously  thrown  into  clear  relief,  and  the  details 
quietly  relegated  to  the  background.  The  paper,  altogether, 
is  a  fine  instance  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  happy  way,  a  little  tiresome 
sometimes  to  the  busy  reader,  of  concealing  profound  thought 
and  laborious  study  under  an  affectation  of  superficial  know¬ 
ledge.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  get  at  the  pith  of  Mr, 
Arnold’s  article,  and  wants  either  time  or  inclination  for  that 
elegant  skirmishing  which  people  with  leisure  could  ill  afibrd 
to  lose,  should  skip  the  first  eleven  pages  of  the  article  in  the 
‘  Contemporary,’  and  begin  at  p.  512. 

An  interesting  question  is  discussed  with  much  ability  by 
Mr.  R.  E.  Francillon,  in  a  paper  in  the  Oentleman's  Magazine^ 
on  the  “Physiology  of  Authorship.”  It  is  an  old  sulnect  of 
debate,  brought  constantly  before  men’s  minds  in  the  Middle 
Ages  by  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  how  far  children  were  an 
encumbrance  to  men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  world.  Bacon,  himself  a  childless  man,  frequently  re¬ 
curred  to  it.  In  his  essay  on  “Marriage  and  Single  Life,”  he 
observed  that  certainly  the  best  works,  and  of  greatest  merit 
to  the  public,  proceed  from  unmarried  or  childleas  men ;  which 
both  in  affection  and  means  have  married  and  endowed  the 
public.  And  in  his  In  Mtmoriam  eulogy  of  Elizabeth  he 
pointed  out  that  she  was  like  many  other  great  princes,  in  that 


Vera,  A.— An  Introduction  to  Speculative  Philosophy  and  Logic.  Be-  she  IpH  nn  isaiiP  liphinrl  hpr  — Alp-vandpr  tlip  OrpaL  .Tuliiis 
printed  from  the 'Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy.’  (Svo.pp.  104)  issue  oenma  ner— Aitxanaer  tiie  i^rea^  Juiius 

St.  Louis:  Gray,  Baker,  and  Co.;  Loudon :  Triibner.  Ceesar,  Trajan,  and  others.  Bacon  quoted  with  much  satisfac. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MAGAZINES. 

In  No.  IV.  of  his  papers  in  the  Contemporary  Review  re¬ 
plying  to  objections  to  ‘  Literature  and  Dogma,’  Mr.  Matthew 
A^old  gives  his  answer  to  those  “Liberal  philosophers. 
Liberal  editors,  Liberal  newspapers,  and  scientific  gentlemen 
in  strong  force,”  who  have  expressed  their  delight  with  the 
labours  and  the  learning  of  the  author  of  ‘  Supernatural  Reli¬ 
gion,’  and  who  seem  disposed  to  look  more  coldly  on  Mr. 
Arnold’s  method.  This  book,  he  says,  is  a  good  book,  well 
calculated  for  popular  effect,  pleasing  to  the  English  passion 
for  pounding  at  details  ;  it  is  scholarly,  industrious,  accurate, 
it  proved  its  point,  and  no  pursuit  of  the  author  into 
side-issues  of  minute  scholarship  can  avail  to  shake  his  main 
p^itions.  But  *  Supernatural  Religion’  is  not  a  book  for 
the  plain  people  to  whom  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  addressed  his 
Literature  and  Dogma’;  their  desire  is  supposed  to  be  not 


tion  the  Latin  proverb  that  offspring  are  the  eternity  of  brutes 
great  men  aspired  to  leave  thoughts  behind  them  which  should 
perpetuate  their  jiowers  and  preserve  their  names  in  the  minds 
of  posterity.  Bacon,  however,  probably  did  not  think  of 
approaching  the  subject  from  any  other  than  the  domestic 
point  of  view,  looking  only  at  the  social  wony  and  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  giving  “hostage.s  to  fortune.”  It  is  a  more  modem 
idea  to  raise  Die  question  whether  it  is  not  the  case  tliat  the 
highest  and  rarest  productions  of  nature  sacrifice  to  their 
individual  excellence  the  power  of  reproducing  themselves. 
It  has  long  been  remarked  that  the  greatest  intellects  of  our 
race  have  rarely  left  descendants  in  a  direct  line  beyond  the 
third  or  the  fourth  ^neration ;  and  it  would  almost  seem  as 
if  Nature  exhausted  herself  in  her  occasional  efforts  at  evolv¬ 
ing  a  paragon.  Mr.  Francillon’s  jiaper,  as  the  title  indicates, 
is  devoted  to  a  more  or  less  direct  examination  of  the  modem 


aspect  of  thi^roblem,  although  it  also  raises  a  good  'many 
siae-issues.  Tne  most  striking  part  of  the  jiaper  is  his  collec- 


[laper 


to  question  the  date  and  authorship  of  Bible  documents,  but  tion  of  the  abnormal  habits  of  men  of  genius,  showinj^  liow 
to  turn  the  Bible  to  use  and  profit.  Hitherto  Mr.  Arnold  has  they  have  concentrated  their  whole  energies  on  one  line  of 


w  lum  me  Bible  to  use  and  profit.  Hitherto  Mr.  Arnold  has  they  have  concentrated  their  whole  euermes  on  one  line  or 
taken  for  graiited'that  in  the  case  of  the  narrators  of  the  life  work,  and  stimulated  themselves  thereto  oy  most  unhealthy 


and  sayings  of  Jesus,  “it  must  be  remembered  that  of  none 
w  these  recorders  have  we,  probably,  the  very  original  record. 
I  he  record,  when  we  first  get  it,  has  passed  through  at  least 
half  a  century  or  more  of  cruel  tradition,  and  through  more 
than  one  written  account.”  These  are  the  very  points  that 
the  author  of  ‘  Su[>ernatural  Religion  ’  has  set  himself  in  one 


ways  of  living.  Balzac  used  to  preach  to  his  comrades  that  if 
they  wished  to  hand  their  names  down  to  jiosteritv,  it  was 
indispensable  that  they  should  immure  themselves  absolutely 
for  two  or  three  years;  that  they  should  drink  nothing  but  water, 
and  eat  only  soaked  beans  like  Proto^enes ;  that  they  should 
go  to  bed  at  sunset  and  rise  at  midnight,  to  work  hard  till 


volume  and  a-half  to  prove.  Why  then  does  not  Mr.  Arnold  morning ;  that  they  should  spend  the  whole  day  in  revising, 
reco^ise  him  as  a  fellow-labourer,  as  one  who  prepares  the  amending,  extending,  pruning,  perfecting,  and  polishing  their 


^  detail,  too  distracting,  for  plain  people  ;  they  raise  so  manv 
J^inute  discussions  as  to  obscure  the  main  issue  and  to  posi- 
tively  interfere  with  a  sound  judgment  of  the  evidence  respect¬ 
ing  the  Scriptural  Canon  : — 


plain  people  ;  they  raise  so  man^ 
mre  the  main  iasue  and  to  posi- 


preached ;  dining  at  six  on  fruit,  getting  up  at  niiaiiignc,  ana 
working  on  coffee  till  dinner-time  next  day. 

Byron  affords  a  similar,  though  of  course  leu  consistent  illustra¬ 


tion  of  a  tendency  to  put  himself  out  of  working  condition  in  order 
to  work  the  better.  “  At  Diadati,”  uys  Moore,  “  his  life  was  passed 


The  other  obstacle  to  a  sound  judgment  of  the  evidence  respecting  in  the  same  regular  round  of  habits  into  which  ho  naturally  fell. 
^6  Canon  QvSa/aa  ^  _ _ u  iiaKtffli  IfttA  hotirfl  and  S6txii*stsrTation.  assistad 


9^”°®  arises  when  people  make  too  much  of  a  business  of  such  These  habits  included  rery  late  hours  and  semi-starvation,  assis  e 
inquiries,  give  their  whole  life  and  thoughts  too  exclusively  to  them,  by  smoking  cigars  and  chewing  tobacco,  and  by  green  tea  in  the  eyen- 

•nd  treat  them  as  if  they  were  of  paramount  importance.  Oho  can  ing  without  milk  or  sugar.  Like  Balzao,  ho  avoided  meat  an  ^}°*» 

then  hArri  I  IT .1.-  .. _ _ .c  _ i _  _ j  ... .....A  laaa  nafnral  room  for  more  aotivo  dIsv.  ocniiier 


®n  hardly  resist  the  temptation  of  establishing  certainties  where  and  so  gave  less  natural  brain-food  room  for  more  sntive  p  c 

one  has  no  right  to  certainty  ;  of  introducing  into  the  arrangement  was  a  night-worker  and  a  coffee  drinker,  and  used  to  wor  on  ®  * 

of  facta  A.  Birafr....  _ 1. _ _ .1 _ _ _  ..........  Mnf.  /\nlir  an  hiit  hA'nand  an  artificial  stimulus  altogether 


®  J.**!^*  *  system  and  symmetry  of  one’s  own  for  which  there  are  no 
sufficient  data.  How  many  a  theory  of  great  vigour  and  rigour  has 

in  Germany,  in  the  Protestant  faculties  of  theology,  been  due  to  this 
cause!  a  _ _ i.  .u.” 


A  body  of  specialists  is  at  work  there,  who  take  as  the 


,,  ®p®**of  their  lives  a  class  of  inquiries  like  this  question  about 
•■banon  of  the  Gospels.  They  are  eternally  reading  its  literature. 


pagne.  Not  only  so,  but  be ‘used  an  artificial  stimulus  altogether 
peculiar  to  himself — he  found  it  impossible,  according  to  the  well- 
known  anecdote,  to  work  except  in  a  room  filled  with  the  scent  of 
rotten  apples,  which  he  kept  in  a  drawer  of  bis  writing  table  in  order 
to  keep  up  bis  necessary  mental  atmosphere.  Shelley  s  pracUce  ox 
continually  munching  bread.while  composing  if  not  a  mere  piece  of 
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trivial  Roaaip  when  taken  in  connection  with  more  striking  and  intelli¬ 
gible  attempts  to  ruin  the  digestion  by  way  of  exciting  the  brain, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  delicate  and  almost  feminine 
organisation  might  require  far  less  to  throw  it  off  the  balance  than 
naturally  stronger  frames.  At  all  events  it  seems  to  point  to  the 
name  instinctive  craving  for  abnormal  aids  to  work  when  the’  imagi¬ 
nation  is  called  upon — as  if  it  were  not  intended  that  the  creative 
power  should  be  a  function  of  the  natural  man.  Of  courae  there  is 
no  need  to  suppose  that  the  stimulus  is  always  or  even  often  adopted 
with  the  delilMration  of  the  actor  who  used  to  sup  on  underdone  pork 
chops  to  inspire  himself  with  the  mood  proper  to  tragedy.  Nor  need 
the  stimulus  bo  of  a  kind  to  produce  intoxication,  in  the  vulgar  sense 
of  the  word.  So  long  as  it  puts  the  body  into  a  non-natural  condi¬ 
tion,  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  individual  instinct,  it  seems  that  the 
physical  conditions  of  imaginative  work  are  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Kraucillon  ailda  very  senaibly,  for  fear  ambitious  youths 
should  l)e  tempted  to  try  to  becrome  men  of  genius  by  such 
irreguhir  courses,  that  nobody  need  expect  to  get  genius  by 
adopting  deliberately  the  artificial  means  that  seem  to  be  the 
natural  conditions  of  /piiius  when  alreatly  there.  Men  might 
as  soon 
brains 


1  expect  to  supply  any  deficiency  of  nature  in  respect  of 
by  adhering  rigidly  to  a  pliosphatic  diet. 


In  view  of  Mr.  ESrancillon’s  article,  one  is  tempted  to  ask 
on  what  ft»od  it  is  that  Mr,  F.  (r.  Fleay  sustains  his  exertions 
when  he  writes  such  paf>erH  as  that  in  Macmillan^  “  On  the 
Motive  of  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets.”  It  Ccan  hardly  be  honest 
rriast  l)eef  that  has  l>een  converte<l  into  such  nonsense.  Mr. 
Fleay  has  already  achieved  a  certain  amount  of  notoriety  and 
created  no  little  amusement  by  his  bold  attempts  to  fix  the 
chronology  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  ;  but  in  this  paper  he  has 
fairly  placed  liimself  u|K>n  a  pedestal  which  we  thought  had 
l)eei)  reserved  for  the  ingenious  German  critic  who  hazarded 
the  conjectiu^  that  the  initials  “  W.  H.,”  in  the  dedication  of 
the  sonnets,  stood  for  “  William  Himself.”  We  Jire  bound 
to  admit  that  Mr.  Fleay’s  suggestion  that  “  the  beast  that 
bears  me  ”  in  Sonnet  L.,  the  idea  which  seems  to  have  led  to 
the  composition  of  this  ptiper,  was  no  less  an  animal  than 
Pegasus,  surpasses  what  we  h.-wi  hitherto  believed  to  be  unap- 
pixtachable.  But  we  wish  tliat  Mr.  Fleay  could  have  gained 
all  the  glory  which  naturally  hills  to  this  hiippy  thought  with¬ 
out  feeling  himself  obliged  to  concoct  a  new  theory  of  Shake- 
H{>e{ire’s  sonnets  out  of  hypotheses  whicli  have  long  been 
exphsled.  Much,  no  doubt,  must  be  forgiven  to  the  man 
who  enlivens  anticniariaii  discussion  witn  so  comical  an 
absurdity  ;  but  the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere.  We  do 
not  <|uarrel  with  Mr.  Fleay  for  claiming  as  original  the  idea 
tliat  there  is  a  connection  i-uimiug  tlirough  the  series  of 
sonnets — an  idea  whicli,  in  a  less  extreme  form  than  that 
which  Mr.  Fleay  gives  it,  has  never  been  contradicted  by 
anylsKly  except  Mr.  GenUd  Massey  since  the  sonnets  began 
to  be  seriuiisly  studieil.  But  the  dogmatic  certainty  with 
which  Mr.  Fleay  ascribes  the  composition  of  sonnets  not  pub¬ 
lished  till  the  year  1609  to  the  year  1596  is  more  objectionable 
because  it  belougs  to  a  kind  of  historicid  criticism  which 
carries  out  faudes  in  tlefiance  of  the  plainest  fattts.  Mr. 
Fleuy’s  whole  theory  that  the  first  126  sonnets  formed  one 
|M>em  composed  in  the  year  1596  collapses  before  the  single 
probability,  which  has  been  more  than  once  pointed  out 
witliiu  the  last  few  years,  that  the  107th  Sonnet,  with  its 
allusion  to  the  eclipse  of  the  mortal  moon,  must  have  been 
compitHcd  jifter  the  <leath  of  Elizabeth  in  1603.  This  proba¬ 
bility,  which  is  as  near  certainty  as  anything  can  well  be, 
Mr.  Fleay  entirely  ignores.  Again,  if  Mr.  Fleay  bad  looked 
f«»r  a  iiKuaent  at  the  general  tone  of  the  langutige  of  dedica¬ 
tions  in  the  Elizabetluui  peri«Ml,  he  could  hardly  have  argued 
that  by  tlie  terms  of  his  dediuition  of  Venus  and  Adonis  to 
the  Eiu-l  of  Southampton  Shake.speiire  bound  himself  literally, 
us  by  a  le^  document,  to  work  thenceforward  :dl  for  tlie 
honour  ;iud  glory  of  his  pati’on.  This  is  about  as  rational  as 
it  wuu]«l  be  to  iirgue  that  in  subscribing  a  letter  “  yours  ever 
truly  ”  we  bind  ourselves  never  again  to  write  except  to  the 
j>erH«*n  so  midressed.  Yet  this  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  Fleay’s 
“  thexiiy,”  and  a  funnier  miiierstnicture  wjus  never  raised  on 
HO  slight  a  foundation.  In  that  dedication,  argues  Mr.  Fleay, 
Sh:ikeH|>eare  niarrieil  his  mum‘  to  the  Eai'l  of  Southampton. 
ShakeH{>eare  hinis(‘lf  says  to  his  (Nitron  (Sonnet  82),  “  I  grant 
thou  wert  not  married  to  my  muse  ” — but  that  is  no  matter  ; 
Mr.  Fleay  knows  better.  Mjirried  ShakeH|)eare  was  ;  and 
from  that  time  fon^ard,  whenever  Shakes{)eare  wrote  any¬ 
thing  for  the  public  stiige,  he  was  guilty  of  metaphorical 
infidelity  to  his  marriage  vow.  Every  time  that  he  set  to 
work  on  a  tragedy,  or  a  history,  or  a  comedy,  he  was  guilty, 
ut*conIiiig  to  Mr.  Flwiy’s  theory,  of  a  metsiphorical  breach  of 
the  Seventh  Comuiaudmeut.  Considering  the  number  and 
enormity  of  Shakes(xvire’s  otfences  in  this  way,  one  cannot 
help  wondering  what  Mr.  Fleay  me;ui8  by  calling  his  paper 
“  A  Defence  of  Shakespeare’s  Morality.”  But  how  does  Mr. 
Fleay  embrace  Pegasus  within  his  theory  i  There  are  severM 
allusions  in  the  course  of  the  sonnets  to  absences  and  journeys, 
and  to  these  Mr.  Fleay  gives  an  allegorical  interpretation. 


Absence  means,  according  to  Mr.  Fleay,  occupsitioB  othopwiis- 
than  in  writing  (joems  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton  j.  aiooKiMNr 
means  the  act  of  comjxising  anything  not  addreas^to^ 
Earl  of  Southampton.  A  horse  is  very  definitely  introduosd 
into  the  sonnets,  as  bearing  Shakespeare  on  bis  travels 
“  How  heavily  I  journey  on  my  way,”  he  says,  “  when  tra¬ 
velling  from  my  friend ;  the  beast  that  bears  me  seenur  tt> 
share  my  woe,  and  plods  slowly  along — 

The  bloody  spar  cannot  provoke  him  on 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide  ; 

Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan, 

More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side  ; 

For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my  mind ; 

My  grief  lies  onward  and  my  joy  behind.  ” 

This  poor  beast,  into  whose  hide  Shakespeare  was  provoked 
to  thrust  the  bloody  spur,  could  have  been,  in  Mr.  Hety’s 
opinion,  “  only  the  animal  usually  employed  in  cairymg 
burdens,  Pegasus.”  After  this  it  is  j>ardonable  to  doubt  Aether 
Mr.  Fleay’s  sanity  does  not  stand  more  in  need  of  defence  than 
Shakespeare’s  morality.  Few  people  will  thank  Mr.  Pleay 
for  his  defence,  which  involves  the  monstrous  assumplioii 
that  the  relation  between  Shakes()eare  and  his  patron  must 
either  have  been  such  as  Mr.  Fleay  conjectures,  or  an 
aliominable  relation  which  our  laws  regard  as  a  very  serions 
crime. 

\To  be  continued^ 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  ManuscripU. 


rpHE  EXAMINER  in  AM  ERICA.— SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

X  for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F. 
STEVENS,  17  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London.  The  Annul 
Subscription^ including  Postage,  is  17s.  4d.  or  4-34  dols..  Gold,  and  be 
remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agent  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  Ift"  G.  P. 
WILLEY,  34i  Pine-street.  New  York. 


rPHE  EXAMINER  in  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 

X  is  supplied  by  GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  .33  and  35  Little  ColUnt- 
street  West,  MELBOURNE.  Annual  Subscription,  beginning  at  snj 
time,  22s. ;  if  re-posted  from  Melbourne,  26s. 


T3HILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.  Conductor,  ]V 

X  CUSINS.— FIRST  CONCERT,  THURSDAY,  March  18,  S 


Mr.  W.  G. 

ST.  JAMES’S 

HALL.  Sterndale  Bennett’s  Funeral  March  (his  last  composition),  and  the 
Orchestral  Prelude  to  his  “Ajax  Music.”  The  Sacred  Cantata,  “The 
Woman  of  Samaria.”  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Madame  Patey,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cummings,  and  Mr.  Santley.  Herr  Joachim  will  play  MendelMOhah 
Concerto  Overture,  “  Ruler  of  the  Spirits,”  &c.  Stalls,  lOs.  6d.,  area  a 
balcony:  Tickets,  78.,  Ss..  and  28.  6d.— Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  and  Ca, 
84  New  Bond-street ;  usual  Agents;  and  Austin's  Ticket  Office,  St.  Jamee’e 
Hall. 


DISUSE  OF  THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED. 


A  PRIZE  OF  FIFTY  POUNDS 

Will  be  given  by  JAMES  HEYWOOD,  Esq..  F.R.S.,of  London,  for  the 
BEST  ESSAY  (a  moderate  pamphlet  size),  showing  the  Expediency  of  an 
Address  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Queen  in  favour  of  sueh  a 
Rubrical  Revision  of  the  Services  of  the  State  Church  as  will  abrogate  the 
threat  of  Everlasting  Perdition  to  those  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects  who  do 
not  agree  with  the  Doctrines  contained  in  the  Athanasian  CreM. 

The  Essays  to  be  sent  before  the  1st  of  May,  1875.  The  name,  &c.,  of  the 
writer  to  be  sent  with  the  Essay  in  a  separate  sealed  envelope,  wbloh  wiU 
not  be  opened  till  the  award  is  made. 

The  following  Gentlemen  have  been  chosen  as  the  Judges L.  M. 
Aspland,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  and  H.  A.  Bright,  Esq.,  M.A.  No  award  will  he 
made  unless  the  Judges  are  satisfied  with  the  merits  of  one  Essay. 

All  Essays  to  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  R.  Spears,  37  Noriolk- street,  Strand, 
London. 


LITERARY^  MEN,  ARTISTS,  and  OTHEES.-A 

jht  and  spacious  first  floor  BACK  ROOM,  for  office  purposes,  to  be 
W.C.  (near  Somerset  House.) 


light  and  s 
Let  at  136  Stran 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doobt  • 
(theoretically)  remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  inatiw 
of  fact  the  very  next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  tt 
will  be  seen  the  risk  (In  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished 
LIFE  is  almost  absurdly  small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY  in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


TYAILWAY  ACCIDENT 

Xt  COMPANY. 


MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
i  Michael  Angelo,  Esq. 
t  John  Brown,  Esq. 

t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton.  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Arthur  lago.  Esq. 

•  Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  H.  E.  Knight,  Et>q.,  Alderman. 


•  TRUSTEES  AND  f  DIRECTORS. 


t  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq.  „  a 

•tR.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 
•tSir  John  Murray,  Bart  (Chainn*i). 
+  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

*  James  White,  Esq. 
t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray. 


Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for 
£3,  insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  If  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  dis¬ 
ablement  of  £6,  and  £1  lOs.  for  partial  disablement.  . 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  auma,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instaln^y 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BUR»« 
F.S.O.,  Man^ng  Director. 


House  Glitem,  fitted 
with  a  Ctotem  Filter. 


Portable  Cistern 
Filter. 


fJ»HE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1861). 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace 
on  behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said :  There  Is  no  (Usease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  isspeeially  deroted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognostlcated—a  fearful 

lish.  Could 


A  PUBLIC  MEETING  of  Railway  Shareholders  and  others  desirous  to 
oromote  the  abolition  of  the  Passenger  Duty  will  be  held  at  the  City 
Terminus  Hotel,  in  Cannon-street,  London,  on  TUESDAY,  March  16. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  by  Lord  Houghton  at  One  o’clock. 

ANTONIO  BRADY, 

HENRY  8.  ELLIS,  \ 

Passenger  Duty  Repeal  Association,  110  Cannon-street. 


of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated- 

looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anL_L_.  _ 

I  the  greatness  of  the  sufiering  be  laid  before  yon — oould  you  oe  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  vet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  which  I  mar  Justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.** 

8UB^RIPTION8  will  be  most  thankfhlly  received  fbr  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

BROMPTON,  and  167  PICCADILLY.  LONDON,  W. 

Treasurer — Goo.  T.  Hertslct,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  8.  W. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co^  Strand,  W.C. 

Out-Patients' Establishment  and  Offloe— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— The  Lectures  at 
ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAH-PLACE,  commence  each 
ifterniMin  at  Four  o'clock  preciselv.  March  li.— U.  B.  FOX  BOURNE, 
Esq.,  **  Gonceming  Toleration.”  Extracts  Dom  a  newly-found  Essay  by 
John  Locke.  With  notices  of  Locke’s  other  Writings  on  Religious  Liberty. 

Members’  Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door One  Penny, 
Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 


riOURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury-street,  St.  James’s. 

Vy  Kstablished  1851.  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different 
nations.  Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIEKS  and  TRAVBLLING 
SERVANTS  may  be  ssoared  by  applying  to  tbs  Secretary. 


Ernest  JONES,  insurance  Broker,  13  Pallmall, 

Manchester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  EngliMi  and  Con^ 
tinental  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insuraaoes  on 
very  advantageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw- Mills,  India- Rubber  Works, 
Sugar  Refineries,  Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly 
and  liberally  settled  at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies. 
Surveys  made,  and  rates  quoted,  ire*  of  charge.  Marins  insuraases  effected 
at  the  lowest  enrrent  rates. 

Business  established  1865. 

Branch  offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 


ANTED,  by  a  Lady,  MAP  or  PRINT  COLOURING, 

—15  Newlngton-creseent,  Newington  Butts. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60.000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’ labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3s.  6d,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent  { if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Mau  and  W’lfe  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants'  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  psinted,  acoordmg  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Cuileton’s  ”  Book  of  Family 
Crests  and  .Mottoes.’M.OOO  Engravings,  printed  in  oolours,  £10  10s. ;  **  The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,"  400  Engravings,  3s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULL  ETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Crunbourne- street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


DILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  —  Valuations  and 

Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
1  St.  Petersburgh- terrace.  Mosoow-road,  Bayswater. 

Twenty-five  years  practical  experience.  Highest  refersnoes. 

Tersas  moderate. 


QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— CtmI  Engraved 

^  0“  Seals,  Rings,  Book-pistes,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
f  *  n  f  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
unuly  plate,  58.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.-T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
M  nie  (Jueen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Crauboume-street  (comer  of  St 
Msrtia’s  lane). 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  MMltsiranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  aud  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vift  the 
Suer  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Mbnday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspnr-street,  8.W. 


E'PPS’S  COCOA.  —  BREAKFAS  T.- 

i  ••  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  tb 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  applicatiou  of  thi 
fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfas 
tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heatn 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  con 
stitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  ever: 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  lu 
ready  to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  W e  may  escape  mai^  i 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  i 
properly  nourished  frame.” — See  article  in  the  Civil  Sernov  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  In  packets  (In  tins  for  abroad)  labelled— 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CU.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle-strcet, 
and  170  Piccadilly.  Works— Kuston-road  and  Camden  Town,  London. 

JHhJters  qf  Epps's  Glycerine  Jvjubes/i>r  Throat  Irritation,  _ 


PfAISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULU 

with  paper  and  125  high- flap  envelopes,  sts 

I  etaiw  monogram,  tis.  No  charge  lor  eng 

2R  rvli  K  *®*f*‘*’^«*‘  hJ  the  (Jueen,  and  Diesinker  to 
«  Gran  bourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martln’s-lane). 


nULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN 

2a  Txi  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  la  ;  Nai 

Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d.;  Creator  Monogram  1 
or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON, 
oourae-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.cf 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-<»ra 

most  elegant  patterns  In  London.  2,000 
HeJvv'kmi^.’/^  ^  s  £6^;  £6  16e.;  veiy  massive, 

thrPBif  .  “‘^**®^u*tera  £16  16e.  Send  rise  of  finger  fitting  a 

•ureia  SDU  mentinn  tha  A  %a 


BUPTURES.-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

E’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

intlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Inven- 
The  use  of  the  steel  spring. 


W  upwarda  of  500  Medical  _ -  ,  *  «  at  .a  i 

tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  wol  the  steel  spring, 
so  often  bwtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  belna  worn 
roundtbe  body,  whUe  the  requisite  reslstlna  power  is  supplied  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  eare  and 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  ^  worn  during  sirep.  A  des- 
crlDtive  circular  maybe  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  wnnot  Wl  to  fit)  for¬ 
warded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, . 

•  Mr  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  168.,  21s.,  268.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  dRto, 
31s.  ef.,  42a,  and  62a  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umblucalffitto,  42s.  and  6-s.6d.  • 

orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  Pleca 
itriEur  ■PATKTffT. 


CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

cards  ^“c^uding  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 

T.  chi  I  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13s.  6<L— 

Msrtini.i«B  t  Engraver,  26  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 
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PBODENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Cuiir  Officks:  62  LUDGATE-HILL,  LONDON. 


BUMMABT  OF  THB 


TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Fob  THl  Tbab  xndino  sibt  Dbcbxbbb,  1874. 


ORDINARY  BRANCH. 

During  the  year  the  Directors  hare  receired  3,539  rroposali  for  the  sum 
of  £494,215.  Of  these  2,757  have  been  accepted  and  completed,  assuring  the 
sum  of  £375,130,  and  producing  a  New  Annuai  Premium  Income  of 
£12493  Is.  Id. ;  782  Proposals,  assuring  £119,086,  have  either  been  declined 
or  not  completed. 

The  (Tairas  annount  to  £55,820  17s.  2d.  under  331  Policies ;  £1,193  10s.  6d. 
of  this  amount  was  for  claims  on  Endowments  matured.  The>number  of 
deaths  was  303. 

The  Annnal  Premium  Income  at  the  end  of  the  jear  is  £71,847  5s.  Od.  in 
respect  of  14,545  Policies,  assuring  the  sum  of  £2,223,503,  showing  an  increase 
of  £5,432  19s.  Id.  per  annum  over  the  year  1873. 


INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH. 


The  operations  in  this  Branch  have  again  been  unusually  successfnl. 
'hero  were  888,785  New  Policies  issued,  representing  a  New  Annual 


There  were  888,785  New  Policies  issued,  representing  a  New  Annual 
Premium  Income  of  £332,049  18s. 

The  Clainas  amount  to  £171,072  12s.  9d. 

The  Annual  Premium  Income  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  £615,641  4s.  4d., 
showing  an  increase  of  £144,344  8s.  4d.  over  the  Income  of  the  prerlons  year. 


GENERAL  RESULTS. 


The  total  Premium  Income  Is  £637,488  9a  4d.,  being  an  increase  of 
£149477  7s  5d.  Over  the  past  year. 

The  total  amount  of  (Jlaims  Is  £226,893  9s.  lid ,  raising  the  whole  sum  to 


The  total  amount  of  Claims  Is  £226,893  9s.  lid ,  raising  the  whole  sum  to 
£i;»0,295  18s.  5d. 

The  Assurance  Fund  at  the  close  of  1874  was  £573,524  2a  lid.,  showing  an 
increasr  of  £90,691  3s.  lid.  for  the  year. 

Considerable  discussion  has  takcu  place  during  the  year  In  reference  to 
the  expenses  ef  Life  Assurance  Companies,  and  the  Directors  are  happy  to 
announce  that  during  the  three  years  since  the  end  of  the  last  quinquennium 
the  amount  paid  for  the  expenses  of  this  Company  has  been  kept  cousider* 
ably  within  the  margin  reserved  at  the  last  valuatioo,  sad  the  rate  of 
interest  obtained  on  the  investmeuts  Is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  provided 
for  on  that  oocaslon.  And  while  the  Directors  consider  it  advisable  to 
extend  the  business  of  the  Company  in  many  new  distiicts  where  it  is  not 
now  represented,  the  Shareholders  may  rely  upon  the  Directors  not  exceed* 
ing  the  limit  of  expenditure  which  would  render  such  an  operation  not 
merely  safe  but  prontable. 

In  addition  to  the  examination  of  the  Accounts  by  the  elected  Auditors 
of  the  Company,  the  Directors  themselves  personally  examine  both  accounts 
and  recurltles,  while  they  still  continue  tiielr  system  of  weekly  audit  com* 
incooed  many  years  since. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES’  ACl,  1870. 


BALANCE  SHEET  or  thb  PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY,  ON  TUB  SlsT  Dbcbmbbb,  1874. 

LIABILITIES.  £  s. 

Shareholders'  Capital  ...  ...  10,052  0 

Life  Assurance  Fund  .  573,524  3 

Sickness  and  Assurance  Fund .  788  4 


Leasehold  Redemption  Fund  ... 


Claims  under  Life  Policies  admitted  but  not  yet 

paid  ...  . 

Depoaitors . 


19,686  10 


ASSETS. 

Mortgages  on  IVoperty  within  the  United  Kingdom 

Loans  on  the  Company’s  Policies  . 

Inveatinents : — 

In  British  Government  Securities  . 

Indian  and  Colonial  ditto  . 

Fureign  ditto  . 


«aaa\«  waaava  »^vwisa4aaw  aajaa  V  OMA 

Ditto  Shares  (Preference  and  Ordinary) 

Trust  Funds  CertifieaUa  . 

Frt‘ehold  Ground  Rents  . 

House  Property . 

Life  and  other  Interests  and  Reversions . 

Furniture  aud  Fittings  (Head  and  Branch  Offices) 

Loans  upon  Porsonnl  Security . 

lioan  on  Borough  Rates . 

Mortgage  of  Reversions . 

Equitable  Mortgage  of  Freehold  Property  . 

Agents  Balances . 

Outstanding  I’remiums . 

Ditto  Interest  . 

Dltt«>  Renta  . 


Deposits  at  Tlirce  Huntha  notice 

Cash— On  Deposit . 

In  baud  and  on  current  account 


£11,000 


£ 

a 

d. 

10,052 

0 

0 

673,524 

3 

11 

788 

4 

8 

16,096 

0 

0 

•• 

15,000 

0 

0 

•• 

1,000 

0 

0 

£616,460 

7 

7 

1 

7 

— 

26,762  13 

8 

£613,223 

1 

3 

£ 

8. 

d. 

••• 

62,340 

8 

3 

... 

17,168 

9 

7 

27A55 

1 

5 

... 

38,293  19 

7 

12,127 

2 

9 

21,152  15 

0 

•  •• 

7,295  15 

3 

35,673  10 

0 

19,720 

19 

9 

89.424  19 

9 

•  •• 

96,450 

6 

1 

10,a38 

3 

0 

•  •• 

28,204 

4 

2 

9,000 

0 

0 

3,975 

2 

3 

,, 

10,000 

0 

0 

•  • 

32,697 

0 

8 

5,147 

0 

5 

3,411 

13 

0 

230 

8 

9 

.37,416  11 

11 

63,000 

0 

0 

6 

8 

— 

32,599  10 

8 

J.  G I LLM AN,  Chairman. 
EDGAR  HORNE,  )  . 

THOS.  REID,  f  Directors. 


We  have  exainined  the  forgoing  Accounts,  find  them  to  be  oorrect.  and 
hereby  confirm  the  same.  W  e  have  also  seen  and  examined  the  various 
securitiea 

JAMES  ALL  ANSON.)  . 

UEO.  CLARK,  Auditors. 

II^ENRY  HARBEN.  Resident  Director, 
loth  Febnurr.  I«M  LAhCASTtB,  s«CFet.rr. 


rrHE  SOUTHSEA  FLORAL  HALL  and  AQUARIUM  ^ 

J.  COMPANY,  Limited.  (Incorporated  under  the  Companies*  Aei>  ^ 
1862  and  1867.1  Capital,  £60,000,  in  12,000  Shares  of  £5  each;  £i 
payable  on  Application,  £1  on  Allotment,  and  the  balance  as  requir? 
Interest  at  Si  per  Cent,  per  Annum  is  guaranteed  by  the  (3ontrac^M  j 
the  paid-up  Capital  of  the  Company  during  the  construotioa  of  the  WwfcT  * 
Should  no  Allotment  be  made  the  Deposit  paid  on  Application  wiU  be 
returned  in  full. 


The  Bight  Honorable  The  Earl 
Ponlett 

Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Keppel, 
G.C.B. 

His  Highness  Prince  Hafiz. 

Lord  Henry  Loftus. 

Major-General  J.  T.  Boileau,  B.E., 
K  K  ^ 

Lieut. Colonel  F.  Wemyss,  R.E. 

Sir  Howard  Elphinstone,  Bart. 
Lieut.-Colonel  De  Buvignes. 


Lieut.-General  Sir  Chas.  Hasting 
Doyle.  K.C  M.G. 


Bear*  Admiral  Bowley  Lambeitj 
C.B. 


Sir  Augustus  F.  Webster,  Bart 
Major-General  Sir  Edward  Great* 
head.K.C.B.  ^ 

Eugene  Collins,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Colonel  Maude,  C.  B. ,  y.C. 

H.  £.  Ormerod,  Esq. 
Lieut-General  W  B.  Weraysa 
W.  R.  Collett,  Esq,,  P.B.G.S. 

W.  H.  Saunders,  Esq. 

£.  K.  Parson,  Esq. ,  J.P. 


Albert  Besant,  Ksq. 

Sir  John  MacneiL  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Major-General  Charles  Campbell. 


DIBBOrORS. 

Sir  Augustus  F.  Webster,  Bart.,  Hildon  House,  Broughton,  Stoddiridgs 
Hants,  Chairman. 

Albert  Besant.  Esq.  (Messrs.  Besant  and  Porter),  Southsea. 

Colonel  F.  C.  Maude,  C.B  ,  V.C.,  Beauseant,  Southsea. 

K.  K.  Parson,  E»q.,  J.P.,  Southsea  (Chairman  of  the  Southsea  Pier  Co.) 
W.  H.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Director  Isle  of  Wight  (Newport  Junction) 

Railway  Co.  .  ^ _ 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Wemyss,  R.E.,  45  Pallmall,  S.  W.,  and  Finchley. 


BANKBB8. 

The  Hampshire  Banking  Company.  Southampton  and  Southsea. 
Londou  Agents— The  London  Joint  Stock  Bank.Princes-street,  E.C. 


*  BOIiTCITORS. 

Messrs.  Wild,  Barber,  and  Browne,  Ir  'lane,  E.C. 

BNOINBBR. 

H.  James,  Esq.,  113  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  J.  G.  Osborne  and  Co.,  118  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
8BCRBTART. 

Henry  Kendrick,  Esq. 


OFFICBS. 

24  Gresham-street,  London,  E.C. 


The  objects  of  this  Company  arc  to  establish,  at  Southsea,  a  Floral  HsU 
or  Winter  Garden,  Ac.,  with  a  Marine  Aquarium,  and  to  provide  ArUitle,' 
Scientitic,  and  Musical  Entertainments  for  the  Visitors  and  Resideuta 
For  this  purpose,  the  Company  has  entered  into  a  Contract  to  acquire  tte  ' 
well  known  Concert  and  Assembly  Rooms,  part  of  which  will  be  adapted 
for  Reading  Rooms,  a  Fine  Art  Gallery,  and  the  holding  of  Public  and 
Private  Concerts,  Balls.  Conversaziones,  &c.  The  Winter  Garden  and 
Aquarium  will  be  constructed  in  connection  therewith,  and  a  Skuting  Rink 
will  be  provided  together  with  Kefreshmeuc  Booms  and  necessary  Omoei. , 
The  property  is  well  known  to  Visitors ;  it  adjoins  the  Pier  at  Soutluea, 
and  is  within  a  few  minutes’  walk  of  Portsmouth,  Portsea,  Ciosport,  and 
Landport,  and  lies  within  an  easy  distance  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ^nth- 
anipton,  and  other  important  places.  A  Tramway  is  laid  from  the  Railway 
Station  at  Portsmouth  to  the  Pier  (a  distance  of  about  one  mile),  cars  ran 
at  frequent  intervals,  passing  the  Company’s  premises,  and  will  convey 
passengers  to  the  Entrance  Gates. 

Like  the  Brighton  Aquarium,  that  at  Southsea  will  be  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Esplanade,  and  will  therefore  doubtless  become  a  favourite  place  of 
resort  for  Visitors  aud  Residents. 


The  present  Assembly  and  Subscription  Booms  will  be  available  darinf 
lie  construction  of  the  intended  Works :  thus,  unlike  other  Institutions  in 


the  construction  of  the  intended  Works ;  thus,  unlike  other  Institutions  of 
a  similar  nature,  an  income  will  at  once  accrue.  It  is  intended  to  push  to 
completion  the  Aquarium  and  Skating  Rink,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
thrown  open  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  the  experience  gained  in  the 
construction  of  Aquaria  will  be  fully  utilised,  so  as  to  render  this  one  of  the 
most  attractive  ot  its  kind.  Pending  the  completion  of  the  Works,  the 
Contractors  guarantee  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
the  paid-up  Capital  of  the  Company. 

The  number  of  persons  who  pass  the  doors  on  their  way  to  the  Pier  alone  • 
exceeds  half  a  million  in  the  year,  aud  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that 
a  large  proportion  of  these  will  visit  the  Aquarium. 

Further  sources  of  Income  will  be  derived  from  the  Winter  Garden,  Fine 
Art  Gallery,  and  Refreshment  Departments.  The  Winter  Garden  or  Floral 
Hall  will  be  constructed  of  glass  and  iron,  and  will  be  adorned  with  statuarv, 
fountains,  flowers,  and  shrubs.  Concerts  will  be  held,  at  which  favourite 
and  eminent  Artistes  will  appear,  affording  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  a 
charming  lounge  and  promenade. 

Throughout  the  Season,  Flower  Shows.  Balls,  Fetes,  Ac.,  will  be  organiied. 

In  the  Fine  Arts  Gallery  contributions  will  be  received  from  cmineat 
Artists. 

The  Skating  Rink  will  be  constructed  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Winter  Garden.  The  establishment  of  the  Rink  is  much  desired,  and  it 
may  reasonably  be  expected  that  a  large  income  will  be  derived  from  this 
fastiionablc  source  of  amuseuient. 

The  Refreshment  Department  will  be  available  for  letting  at  an  annual 
rental,  from  which  a  considerable  income  will  accrue  to  the  Company. 

It  is  intended  to  grant  to  holders  of  20  Shares  the  privilege  of  Frito 
Admission  upon  all  occasions  on  which  the  Buildings  are  open  to  the  public 
— boldi-rs  of  ;jo  Shares,  iu  addition  to  their  own  Free  Admission,  will  have 
the  right  of  Free  Entry  for  One  Friend— and  holders  of  40  Shares  and 
upwiirds  will  have  the  right  of  Free  Entry  for  Two  Friends. 

No  pains  will  be  spared  to  render  the  Buildings  and  Grounds  them^ 
attractive  on  the  South  Coast,  and  it  will  be  the  study  of  the  Directors,  by 
the  provision  of  Entertainments  of  an  attractive  and  varied  character,  to 
induce  the  Residents  as  well  as  Visitors  to  bestow  their  utmost  patronage 
upon  the  undertaking. 

As  to  the  probabilities  of  success  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  may 
^stated,  wiih  reference  to  other  similar  Institutions,  that  the  Brightoo 
Aquarium  Company  pay  10  per  cent,  dividends;  while  the  profits  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Aquarium  have  amounted  to  over  .30  per  cent,  per  annum. 
LtMking  to  the  increasing  popularity  which  this  favourite  Watering  Place 
enjoys,  no  doubt  is  entertaiued  that  the  proposed  undertaking  will  become 
a  great  success. 

A  Contract  has  been  entered  into,  between  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Co.,  Cob* 
tutors,  of  the  one  part,  and  Leslie  Jeyes  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  oi 
the  other  part;  it  is  dated  16th  December,  1874,  and  may  bo  seen, 
with  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  may  be  obtained  of 
the  Bankers,  Solicitors,  and  Secretary  of  the  Company. 
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TTTp  A.IJNtJA.Ii  ItECBIPTS  of  tlio  EIXtKEECE 

"  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 

-i^^^Xpry^THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 

Ji  ^  bf  the  BIBKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease- 

boldSeoorities^^^^  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

Tor  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


H'''l)WtoPURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH. 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Annlr  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBRCK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 
SO^athampton-buildinffs,  Chancery-lane.  _ 

OW  to  PUHCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shilling's  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery  lane. 

BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30  South- 

ampton-buildings.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Cumnt  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  .without  any 
stipalstion  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purcnases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  boars,  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT.  Manager. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

r[IS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectlvpure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  flnest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Bed  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINA'HAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIKLD-STREET.  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


gENNETTS  WATCHES.— Clieapside. 

BENNETTS  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs  ,  30  gs.,  40  gs. 

rpo  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.- JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

JL  just  completed  great  alteratious  in  his  Cl(M:k  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled 
to  offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  In  London,  comprising 
clocks  for  the  drawing,  dining  rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest 
quality  and  newest  designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

^  FACTORY,  65  and  04  Cheapside. 

JOHN  TANN*S 

RELIANCE  SAFES 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NE  WGATE-STEEET,  E.O. 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

JUDSON’S  DYES. 

IS  COLOUBfl,  6d.  BACU. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS, 

Completely  dyed  in  1 0  minutes  without  soiling  the  bands. 

Full  instructions  supplied. 

23  IRONMONGER -LANE,  LONDON. 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE), 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST. 

A*k  fo^  Johnston’s  Com  Floor,  and  take  no  other.  It  is  the  best. 
rjOMPLEXTON  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 

skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 

High  Holbom.  London. 

hair. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX, 
diaui*!*  4  hair  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme- 
38  ^  ****  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 

by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
8  CMtharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d.  ^ 

FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 
a^thiR«®w^A^'^HARIDE8  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
?  ^  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS, 

Face  Powder^™’  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s. — Hair  Dye,38.  6d. ; 

A  ^ACtZaleX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  .WASH 

®rtfinal«l!i’n..“- whiskers  to  become  their 
•mt  to  “  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neoes. 

eight  h, **'**'  the  hair-brnsli,  when,  in  forty- 

I’rW  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 

ws-  oa.,  sent  for  stamps — 248  High  Holborn,  London. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
O  LACK  S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

^  pure  surer  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on 
PniKCiPLES,  elniMt  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver, 
Which  renders  it,  m  a  basU  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
durability*^’  ****  **  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE.  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks . . 

19  Dessert  do . 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

12  Dessert  do . . .  1  o 

12  Tea  do .  0  12 

2  Salt  do . . .  0  2 

I  Mustard  do . . 

6  Egg  do . 

1  Gravy*  do. ....... ...... ............. 

1  Soup  Ladle  . . . . . . j 

1  Fish  Knife  . . . I 

1  Butter  Knife . . . 

2  Sauce  Ladles . 

1  Sugar  Sifter...^ . I 

1  Sugar  Tongs . 


3ll2  11  613  19 


Crnet  Frames.  ISa.  6d.  to  yos.;  Tern  and  Coffee  Senrloes,  70s.  to  200s.; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  16i.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25a  to  SOs. ;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  SUver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  oaU  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-sUvered  equal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quaUty,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

Istsixe.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dosen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.066.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7b.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  fTom  158. ;  pen  baths,  13a  6d.;  sets  of  toilet  ware,  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  oom- 
menoing  at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28b.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  498. 

QLACK’S  “STRA.ND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  qnaUty. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  Ss.  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Feudeia,  10s.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65a  to  1208. 

Bed -room  Fire-irons,  Ss.  to  6s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to  60a 
Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  SOs. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  6d.  to  86s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  4Se.  to  958. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  SOs. 

Papier  Mach^  ditto,  30a.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  14s.  6d. 


LACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  £8  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  8  11 

Large  Set  .  .  24  19 


CULINARY 


OLACK’S 

O  or  sent  f 
of  Fenders,  I 
Electro-plated 
without  one. 


v’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 


BICHAED  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND.  W. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Foul  air,  arising  from  drains, 

marshes,  and  decomposing  animal  and  v^etable  matters,  dilutes 
the  atmosphere  frequently  as  often  In  country  villages  as  In  crowded  cities, 
and  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  are  thereby  greativ  endangered,  and  many 
serious  diseases  are  engendered  and  matured,  in  the  human  system  :  these 
Pills,  taken  from  time  to  time  where  any  such  conditions  occur ,  purl  ry  the 
blood  and  rouse  the  liver  to  quicker  secretion ;  they  thus  cause  a  gentle 
action  of  the  bowels,  and  carry  off  from  the  system  any  poironous  matter 
that  may  have  hren  taken  Into  the  blood,  and  ao  ensure  h^relth  and  safety. 
They  should  be  regularly  resorted  to  In  marshy  districts,  where  ague, 
rheumatism,  tc.,  are  so  constantly  existing. 
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LINENS, 

LINENS 

LINENS 

LINENS 


FAMILY  LINENS  at  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTUEEES’  PBICES* 

Faminefl  reqnlrinff  Hoosehold  Linen  shoald  inspect  this  Stock,  get  patterns,  wash  and  oompare.  SuperloritT  of  mik* 
will  th«^  be  apparent  Fire  Hundred  Dozen  Table  Napkins  at  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  Lwm  table  cloths  at  5e.  fld.  eaehi  Dsn^ 
Table  Clotba,  3  yards  long.  11a  9d.  each ;  Napkins  to  match,  as.  9d.  per  dozen.  Table  Cloths,  31  yards  long,  I3a  9d. ; 
long,  14a  ;  9  ya^s  long.  l»a  9d.  each.  Stont  useful  Table  Cloths  from  2a  4jd. ;  2  yards  long,  ^  6d, ;  2*  yarAfir 
«a  fld  eiwjh.  Wide  Linen  Sheeting,  28.,  2a  fld.,  and  Ss  ;  fine  and  useful,  3s.  fld.  Huckabacks,  Glass  Cloths,  and  ^ 
description  of  Linen.^  Patterns  sent  on  giving  a  description  of  what  is  likely  to  be  required.  ’ 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD,  LONDON. 


OETZMANN  &  Co 


FURNISH 


)7,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD-ROAH, 

NEAB  TOTTENHAM-COUET-BOAD. 

CARPETS*  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPEKT, 

FURNISHING'  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,,  GLASS,  &c.  &c. 


YOUR  HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


FUBKISH  TOUR  HOUSE 


THE  BEST  *  ASHCLES. 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  ftom  lOa  to  (Ms. 
Electro  Forks — Table,  from  Me. ;  Spoons,  from  24s. 
Papier  Kaohe  Tea  ']^ys,  i»  *«a,  95b.  * 

Electro  Tea  and  Coffbe  Sets,  fVom  £3  78. 

Dish  Cevers-Tin.29s.;  MeUUflSa;  £lsetro.£ll  11s. 
Sleetro  Cruets  and  Idqnenrs. 

Lamps— Patent  Book  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronsed  Tea  and  CofRto  Urns. 

Coal  Senttles,  Yases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  Serrices,  Ac. 


^  ^  Fenders — Bright,  46s:  to  £16;  Bronze,  8e.  to  £6 » 

A  Stoves — Bright,  Black,  Begieter,  Hot-air,  Ac. 

Batha — Domestic,  Fix^,  and  TrarelliDg.  ^ 
Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

^y  Comioes— Cornice-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac.  '  ' 

Gaseliers— 2-light,  17a;  8  do.,  628.*  5  do.,  £S  Se*’  '■ 

^  Kitcheners— Prom  3  ft.,  £3  6s.,  to  fl  ft.,  £33. 

y  mCt*  '.  Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Hats,  fte.' 

4^,  Garden  Tools — Lawn  Mowers,  Boilers,  Hurdle^  Aoe 

^  {Cataloguu 

46,  Zing  WUliam  Streat. ;  LOBDOH .  BBIDGSk 


DEANE’  &  CO 


INGELHEIM  CHAMPAGNE 


A  perfectly  pure  Wine  from  Ingelheim  on  the  Rhine,  compares  very  advantageously  with' the 


FIRST  BRANDS  OF  CHAMPAGNE 


which  have  lately  risen  so  enormously  in  price.  It  is  made,  like  the  finest  champagne,  from  black  grapes,  slightly  pressed. 

VERY  DRY ;  DRY  ;  and  RICHER ;  548.  per  dozen,  29s.  per  dozen  pints. 

This  Wine  was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  FEARON  and  SON,  and  may  be  obtained  at  their  warehouses,  Holbom 
Viaduct,  and  145  New  Bond -street,  London,  and  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire. 


NUDA  VERITAS.— GREY  HAIR 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  C0;’S 

“toilet  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH.  PASTE 

!i*5r**^*^  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
woltenecs,  proU'cts  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasiag 
►  ragrance  to  the  Breath.  l»ricc  Is.  fld.  per  not.  “ 


The  Medical  Profession  adopt 

MORSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  PEPSINE 

as  the  True  Remedy. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  bottles  from  .38.,  Lozenges  in  boxes  from  2s.  6d.,  Gl®***^? 
In  bottles  from  28.,  and  as  Powder  in  I-oz.  bottles  at  5s.  each,  by  all  Chsiaw*** 
and  the  Manufacturers. 

THOMAS  -  MOESON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  labeL 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

Th.  ProfeMlon  for  Thirty  yMr,  have  approrwl 

solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDIT  i  of  the  STOJ^t'  * 
HEARTBURN  HEADACflJfi,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  »  “d  m  ^ 
best  mild  sMrient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapteo 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  .Bond-stroot,  LOBdOB, 
end  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


for  all  who  use  the  *•  United  Service  ”  Soap  Tablet,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

_  _  ,  .  «  HAItUFACTUBED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Helf-fliting  Candles,  and  Sole 

aufactarsrs  ^  the  **  LroHNorariiAX”  or  ‘‘Candle 
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No  MORE  PILIiS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

* invalid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  Inconrenience,  or 
M«n.^;  bVuJli.gottDU  BABBY-a  DBHOIOOS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FCK)D, 

Baves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigrestion 
a^nTia)  habitual  constipation,  diairbcoa,  hssmorrhokls,  liver  cMjmplaints, 
at  iiPncT  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats, 
tiVphs^colds,  influenza,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout, 
^w^v  and  impurities  of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irrita- 
Bleeplessness,  low  spirits,  spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palplUtion, 
h^rtbum  headache,  dcbUlty,  dropsy,  cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting 
ttBr  eatinjr.  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ;  sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma, 
rr^-hitig  OTUsumptlon,  exhaustion,  epilepsy,  diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting 
^«»v  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  suocesa  with  adults  and  delicate 
*  tots ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It  contains  four  times  as 

muSi  nourishment  as  meat.  - 

nUBE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

1  ;  From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Faken- 
^  '  ham.  Norlblk.  “  Dea  6, 1859. 

••npTitlemen— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  D(7 
RAUEY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOL>.  In  allcaaesof  indigestion, 
Mid  narticnlarly  when  the  liver  is  more  than  uausally  afleoted,  I  consider  it 
the  test  of  all  remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  mokes  it  flow  in  cases 
would  not  admit  of  mercury  in  any  thsM.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow 
Jf  blle  B  one  of  its  earliest  and  best  effecta^AMKB  T.  CAMPBELL” 

CURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

•*  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since 
I  ate  DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt 
the  weight  of  ray  94  years.  My  legs  ha^e  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness, 
mv  sight  has  improved  so  much  as  to  didpense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach 
remind  me  of  what  I  was  at  the  age  ai  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite 
Toong  and  hearty.  I  preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long 
loumeys  on  foot,  my  head  Is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the 
interests  of  other  sufferers  I  authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of 
the  benefits  of  your  admirable  food,  and  remain — Abbot  PETER  CAS- 
TELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest  of  Prunctto,  near  MondovL” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 
of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marbuigh,  writes  In  the 
Btrlin  Clinical  Wtekly  of  April  8, 1872 ;  ”  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child, 
not  fonr  months  old,  simered  from  complete  emaciation,, with  constant 
vomiting,  which  resisted  ail  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two 
wetnurses.  1  tried  OU  BARUY’8  REVALENTA  with  themostaatoniah- 
ing success.  The  vomiting  ceased  immediately ;  and,  after  living  on  this 
food  six  weeks,  the  baby  was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Simi¬ 
lar  suceess  has  attended  all  my  experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I 
find  contains  fonr  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  sulTered  great  pain  and  inconvenience, 
and  fbr  whidi  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually 
removed  by  this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time,  Ac.— PARKER  D. 
BINGBAM,  Captain  Royal  Navy.— Loudon,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac.- Cure  Na  49^32,  of  flfty  years’  indescribable  agony  from 
dyspepsia,  nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms, 
sickness, and  vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  52,422  of  CON- 

SUMITION.— •*  Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs, spitting  of  blood. 


ilAKUYS  DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  luugs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and 
^  are  all  right-my  hearing  perleet.— JAM  ES  ROBERTS,  Timber 
Merchant,  Frlmley.”  _ _ 

TYU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  — LIVER,  NERVES.  — Cure 

Na  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^hao. — ^“In  consequence  of  a 
liver  complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything ; 
*  nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness, 
wia  the  most  intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse 
^1  bad  become  painfhl  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as 

niT  prescribed  for  me  In  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took 

Th  FOOD,  and  lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  montlu. 

iM  good  be  praised,  it  has  completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself 

make  and  receive  visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — 
Marchioness  DE  BREUAN,  Naples,  April  17, 186«.” 

T)U  BARRY’S  FOOD.^IcbNSUMPTION,  Diarrhcea, 

>’nmp,  Kidney  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. 

Barry’s  Food  la  one  of  the  most  excellent, 

•  ™*^fative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all 
eonfln^  medicmi-s.  It  is  particularly  effective  iu  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a 
body,  as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or 
hi>yiJiii  ^““^““utory  irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and 
^PracS*‘M'l?”  WUKZER,  Professor  of  Medicine, 

nURE  of  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  and 

nsrs  ®  revalenta  ARABICA  has  prodnoed  aaextraordi- 

H®»ven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings, 
ve--,  the  stomach,  and  bad  digc'stlon,  which  had  lasted  18 

I’Aridh  80  comfortable  as  I  do  now.— J.  COMPARET. 

h  1  nest,  St.  Romain-des-Isles.”. 

TYU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical 
nhvBi  ‘O^olions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  **  who  require  neither 
Bici  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARA- 

waofnl*  s  which  keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease— consumption, 
DO*  *®->  **»ving  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them :  nor  small¬ 

pox  and  measles  for  more  than  twenty  years.” 

J)U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— FE^RS,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

French  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart^  of  the 

BAR»vr>u  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU 

revalenta  ARABICA  FOOD,  wfiioh  we  found 
men  compressed  vegetables  to  restore offloers  and 

stood  strength,  and  we  regret  tliat  routine  should  hitherto  have 

C.  MaicnF  ‘J*  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Maurette, 

Mondot  VsRery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  YUer,  J. 

Bourrleu.  Roads  off-  Hyferes,  15th  May,  1873. 

revalenta  arabica  tood 

3s. 6d- 2ih  ^or  all  climates) sells;  In  tins,|lb.at  2i.;  of  lib., 

.  -ilD.,  6s.;  61b.,  14e.;  121b.,  28a;  241b.,  60b. 


TYU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE. 

^up^rsi!  M6 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 
Hie  most  Irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness  even 
In  pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on 
waking  up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garite,  and  even  the  smell  loft  by  tobacco 
or  drinking.  They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound 
refreshing  sleep,  and  are  more  highly  neurtahiog  and  ntstainina  ihau  even 
meat,  llb^  3s.  6d. ;  21b.,  6b.  ;  241b.,  508. 

■pvEPOTS ;  DU  BARRY  and  CO.,  No.  77  Begent-strect, 

London,  W.;  same  house,  26  Place  Vendflme,  Paris;  19  Rbulevard 
du  Nord,  Brussels;  2  Via  Tomaso  Gross!,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde 
Madrid;  28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164,  Frederick-street* 
Berlin,  W.;  8  Wallflsoh  Gasse,  Vienna;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’ 
in  eveiy  town. 

Id  coneeqncnce  of  Spniious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRIN  S’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  and  PERRIN 6’  have 
adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing  their  Signature, 

^^LEA  ^  PEBEINSr 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  botUe  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 
after  this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and 
BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 

LAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  aud 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON.sole  Proprietors  ofthe  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  eanUon  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  pat  up  and  labelled  in  close 
Imitationof  theirgt^s,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  pnblie.— 9S  Wigmore- 
street,  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London.  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirerfl  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  ”  Elizabeth  lAtzenby." 

DR.  jr*C (^L L I S~B R 0 W N S~ 
CHLORODYNE. 

THE  OEIOINAL  AND  ONLY  GENOTNE. 

Advice  to  lEviriDa — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free 
from  headache,  relief  fhim  pain  and  anraish,  to  calm  and  assui^  the 
weaiy  achlngs  of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervous  medlA  and 
regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide  yourself  with 
that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  COLLI8  BROWNE  (Member 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderfhl  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Congbs,  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal 
diseases.  Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 
CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  Is  the  only  speolfle 
in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
Palpitation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Cancer,  Toothache,  Ac. 

From  Da.  B.  J.  Bodltoh  and  Co.,  Homcastle. 

We  have  made  pretty  extennlve  nse  of  Chlorodyne  in  our  practice  lately, 
and  look  upon  it  as  an  excellent  direct  Sedative  and  A  nil- spasmodic.  It 
seems  to  allay  pain  and  irritation  in  whatever  organ,  and  from  whatever 
cause.  It  induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  quietude  not  obtainable  by  any 
other  remedy,  and  It  seems  to  possess  this  great  advantage  over  all  other 
Sedatives  that  it  leaves  no  unpleasant  after  effects. 

OAUTlOIt. — BRWABB  OV  FIRACT  AMD  IXITAT10R8. 

Cadtioit. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Coius 
Bbowme  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  story 
of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to 

say  had  been  sworn  to.  — See  Ttraes,  I3th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  It.  Ud.,28.  9d..  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the 
words  ”  DR.  J.  COLLI8  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE” on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  SUmp.  Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  aecompanies  each  Bottle, 
Sole  Manufacturer,  J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  38  Great  RusseU-street, 
Bloomsbury,  London.  _  _ _  _ 

THE  CORN  FLOUR 

XANUFACTDBiD  FOB  TWllfTT  TBAB8  BT 

BROWN  AND  POLSON 

HAS  THE  HIGHEST  REPUTATION, 

AND 

gives  the  greatest  SATISFACTION. 

None  is  genuine  which  doe#  not  bear  the  signatures, 

_ _ 

CLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  Ironwork 

eaoal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  w  _  . 

"  Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 

Id.,  ’id.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXET'S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  It.  1* 

CAUllON.— There  are  Mveral  Imitations. 


T. 


/ 


/  , 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Advertisements, 
84  PLEET-STREET,  E.O. 


From  the  ••PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  April  TMh,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIAVNE  i$  beyond  eompoare  the  moii  if^uentUd  Newtpaper  in 
America;  HU  for  the  United  States  ichat  our  own  •  leading  Journal*  U  in 
England.** 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  publiihed  daily  in  New  York,  circulates 
In  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  It  may  be  found  In  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banklnic  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  | 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  lA>ndon  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver-  | 
tising  colunms.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
theirooming  to  England.  v 

English  advertisements  are  Inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  ••SATURDA  T  REVIEW;*  November  0th,  1872. 

••Pbr  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  toiddy 
circulate  paper  in  the  Northern  States.*' 


WHETHER  THE  MINORITY  OE  ELECTOM 
SHOULD  BE  REPRESENTED  BY  A  I 
MAJORITY  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  CO.MMONS? 
A  Lecture  upon  Electoral  Reform. 

By  Captain  MAXSE,  B.N.  , 

**  If  the  conscience  and  intellect  of  a  nation  is  not  adequately  — prruiiini 
in  the  national  public  life,  their  verdict,  not  having  been  provided  with  ^ 
constitutional  expression,  can  only  find  expression  in  revolotkin  Tm 
temple  that  enshrines  the  constitution  cannot  long  escape  destruction  wh« 
it  b^ns  to  be  muttered  about  the  walls  outside  of  it  that  the  xods  m 
departing.”--TH08.  Hare. 

r.  S.  KING,  Parliamentary  Bookseller,  King  street,  Westminster,  8,W. 
Price  Sixpence ;  per  post  Sevcnpence.  Crown  8vo,  42  pages. 

Now  ready,  demy  8yo,  pp.  552,  cloth,  IBs., 

PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE  AND  MIND. 

Bt  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES. 

First  Sbribs— THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  A  CREED. 

VoL  II. 

Contents  The  Principles  of  Certitude.— From  the  Known  ts  the 
Unknown.— Matter  and  Force. — Force  and  Cause.— The  Absolute  in  the 
Correlations  of  Feeling  and  Motion. 

The  THIRD  EDITION  of  Vox..  I.,  128 ,  is  now  ready. 

London :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate-hill,  E.G.I 

jyj-ISS  BRADDON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  ‘Lady  Audley’s  Secret,’  Ac.,  In  3  voh, 

at  all  Libraries, 

^  STRANGE  WORLD. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries,  Booksellers’,  and  Bookstalls,  New  Edltiou, 

1  vol.,  post  8vo,  58., 

SMUGGLERS  and  FORESTERS.  By  Rosa  Mackrwh 

O  KETTLE. — Also  in  the  press,  uniform  with  the  above,  FABIAN'S 
TOWER,  and  a  new  Work,  UNDER  the  GRAND  OLD  HILLS,  hake. 
JAMES  WEIR,  289  Regent-street,  W. 


T  ♦  c  K  .  M  ♦  THE  new  pauper  INFIRMARIES  and  CASUAL 

Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  J_  WARDS.  By  a  LAMLETH  GUARDIAN.  Price  4d. 


Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  The  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 


'  He  gives  some  most  startling  information.”— iSbufA  London  lYess. 
F.  NORGATE,  Bedford-street,  Covent-garden. 


JSrSTBJlf  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 
rriHE  POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 

JL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

dilef  Offices -53  Bedford-square,  London. 

Paid-up  Capital  over  £250,000. 

Thb  Spbcial  Fbaturbs  of  this  Ststbm  abb:—  ' 

I’ayment  of  premiums  for  limited  periods  iustoad  of  for  whole  lifetime. 
Every  premium  secures  a  Policy  for  relative  proportion  of  Assurance, 
investment  of  whole  of  net  premiums  in  Trust  tor  Policy  holders. 
Abolitiou  of  all  conditions  as  to  travelling  and  residence  abroad. 
Surrender  value  of  Policies  liberal,  and  fixed  at  time  of  issue. 

Loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  on  simple  deposit  of  Positive  Notes. 
I’ositive  Policies  are  unconditional,  and  absolutely  indisputable. 

POLICIBS  FOB  WnOLB  LiPB,  SHORT  TbRMS,  EnDOWMBNT,  AND 
Joint  Livbb. 

Forms  of  application  for  assurance,  the  rates  of  premium,  and  all  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

F.  BARROW,  Managing  Director. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

JL  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and,  17  Pallmall,  8.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested.  £700.000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  readv  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  tne  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  tue  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J  A  Y’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  345, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

The  autotype  printing  process,  Permanent. 

Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Palwo- 
graphloal,  Rakluyt.  Royal  Gcomphical,  Numismatioal,  and  other  learned 
•*>ooietles.— SPENCER,  SAWiKR,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees 
and  Printers,  36a  Katbbone-place,  London. 


COMPANY. 


Foorth  Thousand.- Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 

Edinburgh. 

Songs  for  sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown 

8vo,  3s.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  Is.  Morning  Atsf.—”  Spirited, 
melodious,  and  vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  News.— Very  epixited/’  PeB 
Mall  Gazette.—**  Really  admirable.”  Illustrated  London  News.—"  Bight 
well  done.”  Aloming  Advertiser.— **  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo.— 
”  Songs  such  as  sailors  most  enjoy.”  Examiner.—"  Full  of  incident  sad 
stron^y  expressed  sentiment.”  Graphic. W e  may  fairly  say  that  Dr. 
Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of  Dibdin.” 

HENRY  8.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Cornbill,  and  12  Patemoster-row; 

TIICTORIA.  The  New  National  Song.  Written  by  W. 
V  CLARK  RUSSELL.  Music  by  HENRY  SMART.  In  two  keys 
(G  and  B).  Ss.  each ;  free  by  post,  18  stamps  each.  The  Part  Seag, 
4  stamps 

GRATIS  and  post  free,  LATEST  LIST  of  MUSICAL 
vX  NOVELTIES  (Vocal  and  Pianoforte)  issued  by  Messrs.  BOB£BT 
COCKS  and  CO. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  the  THEORY  of  MUSIC,  especiallr 

Adapted  for  Use  in  Training  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  KOBEBT 
SUTTON,  Music  Master,  Training  College,  York.  In  cloth,  28. ;  post  free 
for  24  stamps. 

ABT’S  six  charming  SONGS  for  CHILDREN.  Wordi 

by  REA.  28.  6d.  each,  post  free  15  stamps  each. 

A  LFRKD  SCOTT  GATT  Y’S  SIX  SONGS  for  CHIL- 

DKKN.  38.  each,  post  free  18  stamps  each.  Also,  by  the  same  Com¬ 
poser,  Six  Songs  for  ”  Our  Little  Ones,”  28.  6d.  each,  post  free  16  etsmps 
each.— London  :  ROBERT  COCKS  and  CO.,  New  Burllngton-street. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S  “  MONTHLY  RECORD  of 

IN  VEST 51  ENTS,”  published  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  montK 
containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  &o.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe  Investments, 
paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  58.  annually. 

PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  Royal  ExchanfS’ 
buildings,  London,  E.C. 

TiL!Isr2^-A.IjTT,  O-HJOXiOOIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

(:j.IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO* 

LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals, 
and  Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jukes, 
Page  and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : 

too  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  . £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  ®  5  « 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers . -  10  10  o 

4W  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers .  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  w 
60  to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  comtnencinB  w 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  i^ience,  a  knowledge  of  which  afforos 
so  D>uch  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World.  . 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  ana  au 
more  select. 


PrinUd  by  CHARLES  W.  REYN KL^  at  16  Little  Polteney-street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James’S,  Westminster,  and  PublUhed  by 
JtD  WARD  DALLOW,  at  136  Strand,  London,  in  tbe  Connty  of  Middlesex.— Saturday,  March  13,  1876. 
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